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Class of 
2016 to 
oraduate 
oll-campus 


By JACQUI NEBER 
News & Features Editor 


The 2016 Johns Hop- 
kins University com- 
mencement ceremony has 
been moved from its tra- 
ditional Homewood Field 
setting to Baltimore's 
Royal Farms Arena. The 
change has incited mixed 
responses from Hopkins 
students. 

Provost and Senior 
Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs Robert C. 
Lieberman explained 
why graduation organiz- 


ers and University offi- | 
cials decided to move the | 


New amnesty provision protects bystanders 


ceremony, and the pro- 
cess through which they 
reached a decision. 

“We spent a good 
deal of time consider- 
ing, weighing pros and 
cons;-considering all of 
our options. So it was a 
very thoughtfully, care- 
fully considered decision 


University revises sexual misconduct policy 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


| News & Features Editor 


where we tried to bring in | 
stakeholders and bring in | 


constituencies who were 
going to be affected,” Li- 
eberman said. 
we got to a point where 
everyone was comfort- 
able and supportive of the 
decision that we made.” 
See GRADUATION, Pace A4 
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“1 think | 


MELANIE LEVINE 
Editor-in-Chief 


After months of focus 
groups, forums and com- 
mittee meetings, the Uni- 
versity released the new 
sexual misconduct policy 
on Aug. 19 that will gov- 
ern all nine Johns Hop- 
kins schools. 

“What we really heard 
| from our community — 
| especially our students — 

is that they wanted a cul- 


(harm City Circulator 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editor 


The Charm City Circu- 
lator (CCC) Purple Route 
will be extended to 33rd 
Street on Oct. 5, reaching 
the Johns Hopkins and 
Charles Village commu- 
nities, according to the 
CCC website. 

“The CCC was being 
restructured to address 
budget deficits due to 
increasing operating eX- 
penses and cuts to pro- 
gram funding,” a public 
notice on the website 


states. 
The CCC offers free 
around 
Upcoming 


transportation 
Baltimore. 
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changes include modi- 
fications to the Green 
and Orange routes. The 
Banner Route, providing 
transportation between 
the Inner Harbor and Fort 
McHenry, was originally 
to be eliminated but will 
now remain open. 
Hopkins students will 


benefit particularly from | 


the new Purple Route 
stop. 
“1 think it would be 
really useful for students 
to have it come to 33rd 


Street because it would | 


encourage people to go to 
the Inner Harbor and dif- 
ferent parts of Baltimore 
more,” sophomore Anna 
Bartoli said. 
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Hopkins welcomed the Class of 2019 with revamped orientation programs, including an expanded Baltimore Day. See Page Ab. 


ture change. The policy is 
one part of that change,” 


said Vice Provost for Stu- || 


dent Affairs 
Shollenberger. 
The revised policy 
clarifies the different 
types of sexual miscon- 
duct (including sexual as- 
sault, sexual harassment, 
relationship violence and 
stalking) and describes 
in clearer language the 
process of reporting a 
complaint. The policies 
and procedures were not 
See POLICY, pace A5 
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Kevin 


By WILL ANDERSON 


News & Features Editor 


Calvin Smith, Jr. and 
Tara Fuller were recently 
hired as the new direc- 
tor and assistant director, 
respectively, of the Office 
of Fraternity and Soror- 
ity Life (FSL), formerly 
known as the Office of 
Greek Life. 

Smith previously 
served as coordinator of 
Fraternity and Sorority 
Life at Towson University 
beginning in 2011, and 
Fuller comes from Rider 
University where she 
served as coordinator of 
the Greek Life Office. 

Their predecessor, 
Rob Turning, held the 
title of interim director 


YOUR WEEKEND B2° ARTS B3 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


News & Features Editor 


The revised Sexual 
Misconduct Policy and 
Procedures, released on 
Aug. 19, has generated a 
combination of positive 
and wary responses from 
the student body. 

Work on a revision of 
the policy began last fall, 
and a draft was sent to the 
University community in 
June for feedback. 

Student Government 
Association (SGA) Execu- 


lor New director talks future of Greek lite 
comes to Charles Village’ 


of Greek Life at Hopkins 
during the 2014-2015 
school year. Together, 
Smith and Fuller, have 
over 23 years of experi- 
ence in organizational 
development. 

Greek Life at Home- 
wood has been under in- 
creased scrutiny by the 
administration and the 
student body over viola- 
tions of the alcohol, sex- 
ual assault and hazing 
policies. 

Smith spoke about his 
vision for the future of FSL. 

“We want to have a 
healthy, safe and fun en- 
vironment with a lot of 
integrity,” he said. “We 
are going to put in place 
a framework to make 
sure that our students, 


Hearings 
begin in 
Freddie 

Gray case 


By CATHERINE 
PALMER 


News & Features Editor 


Prosecutors and de- 
fense attorneys convened 
in court Wednesday for 
the first hearing in the 
case involving the death 
of Freddie Gray. 

Judge Barry Williams 
denied a motion brought 
by the defense to dismiss 
the charges against the six 
Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment (BPD) officers im- 
plicated in Gray’s death. 


| He also denied a motion 


| to dismiss State Attorney 


| Students largely see changes as progress 


tive Vice President Jack Bar- 
tholet shared his opinion. 
“Ym really proud of 


the University for tack- | 


ling these issues head on 
now. I just want to make 
sure that we’re all doing 
it in a measured fashion,” 
Bartholet said. 

Some changes in the 
revised policy include a 
single document for the 
policy and procedures, 
centralization of the pro- 
cess among the nine Hop- 
kins campuses and the 

Sree REACTIONS, pace A5 


especially our members 
of the Greek community 
but also students who 
interact with them, are 
able to have fun in a safe 
environment in a healthy 
manner. 


Marilyn Mosby, and other 
| prosecutors in her office, 
due to perceived bias 
| against the defendants. 
Williams also ruled 
that the officers be tried 
separately. Officer Caesar 
Goodman, Jr. the driver 
of the van that transport- 
ed Gray, is charged with 
second-degree depraved- 
heart murder as well as 
manslaughter, second- 
degree assault, two counts 
of vehicular manslaughter 
and misconduct in office. 
Officer William Porter, 
Lieutenant Brian Rice and 
Sergeant Alicia White are 
charged with involuntary 
manslaughter, second-de- 
gree assault and miscon- 
duct in office. 
Officers Edward Nero 
and Garrett Miller are 
charged with second-de- 
gree assault and miscon- 
duct in office. 
Gray, 25, died in May 
from a _ severe spinal 
cord injury, one week af- 
ter being arrested by the 
BPD officers. His death 
sparked more than a week 
of both peaceful protests 
and rioting. 


“Yes, we can have a 
good time, but we're do- 
ing it in a way that is in 
congruence with, one, the 
values of their organiza- 
tion, two, the values of 
the University, and three, 
we're keeping in mind 
the greater Baltimore 
community.” 

Both Smith and Fuller 
are members of fraterni- 
ties and still volunteer 
with their organiza- 
tions on a regular basis. 
They described their 

See FSL, pace A5 
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The 2016 
elections are 
underway! 


Check out our coverage 

of the presidential and 

mayoral primaries on 
Page A2. 
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Baltimore's Carson and = Rawwlings-Blake challenged by former Mayor Dixon 


(Malley run tor President 


COURTESY OF CREATIVE COMMONS 
Democrat O'Malley and Republican Carson are running for president. 
| governed by a Democratic 


By ABBY BIESMAN 


News & Features Editor 


The upcoming primary 
elections feature two can- 
didates who call Baltimore 
home: Republican Ben Car- 
son; an esteemed Johns 
Hopkins pediatric neurol- 
ogist and Democrat Martin 
O'Malley, the former Gov- 
ernor of Maryland. 

Ben Carson attended 
Yale University and later 
graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Medical 
School. Carson moved to 
Baltimore to complete his 
residency at the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital where he di- 
rected pediatric neurosur- 
gery for 29 years. During 
his tenure at Hopkins, he 
performed the first success- 
ful separation of conjoined 
twins. 

In 2001 Carson was rec- 
ognized by the Library of 
Congress as a “Living Leg- 
end.” 

In educational policy, 
Carson supports “school 
choice” versus “federally- 
determined standards.” 
This policy allows teachers, 
principals and engaged 
parents to choose .where 
they send their children to 
school and decentralizes 
educational standards. 

Regarding federal 
healthcare funding, Car- 
son supports “health sav- 
ings accounts,” which act 
as a tax free savings ac- 
count that can only be used 
for medical expenditures. 

Carson cites his reli- 
gious beliefs when speak- 
ing about abortion and 
has helped several faith- 
based organizations pro- 
vide resources to people 
to maintain pro-life initia- 
tives. Carson believes that 
abortion should not be per- 
formed after 20 weeks of 
pregnancy. 

“T am unabashedly and 
entirely pro-life,” his web- 
site states. “Human life 
begins at conception and 
innocent life must be pro- 
tected.” 

After sharing some of 
his anti-marriage equality 
views in an interview, Car- 
son withdrew from speak- 
ing at the 2013 Hopkins 
graduation due to student 
protest and disapproval. 

In an e-mail to Paul 
Rothman, CEO of Johns 
Hopkins Medicine, he talk- 
ed about how his political 
views should not detract 
from the celebratory na- 
ture of commencement. 

“Someday in the fu- 
ture, it is my hope and 
prayer that the emphasis 
on political correctness 
will decrease and we will 
start emphasizing rational 
discussion of differences 
so we can actually resolve 
problems and chart a 
course that is inclusive of 
everyone,” Carson wrote. 

Between Aug. 7 and 
Aug. 11, Carson held 11 
percent of the Iowa Re- 
publican Presidential 
polls, right behind Donald 
Trump. Because the Iowa 
Caucus is the first caucus, 
it is important for candi- 
dates to receive recognition 
in gaining votes here. 

Senior Nitin Nainani, 
College Republicans presi- 
dent, spoke about Carson. 

“Dr. Ben Carson has 


} 


definitely seen an improve- 
ment in his poll numbers 
after his performance in the 
first debate,” Nainani wrote 
in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. “However, it’s still 


By WILL ANDERSON 


News & Features Editor 


In the aftermath of 
the riots and peaceful 


| protests that dominated 
| Baltimore this past May, 


residents will elect a new 
mayor on April 26, 2016. 
Current Mayor Stepha- 
nie Rawlings-Blake (D), 
elected in 2011, has been 


| criticized for her handling 


of the riots, with some ar- 


| guing she did too much 


_and others saying she 
| didn’t do enough. 
Baltimore has been 


very early in the process | 
| Republican Alfred Griffin’s 
| 13 percent. She won the 
| Democratic primary with 


and with such a large, fluid 
field, it’s probably too early 
to read into things or make 


assumptions about his po- | 


tential staying power.” 

Nainani also com- 
mented on Ben Carson’s 
background. 

“I realize that politi- 
cal experience may not be 
such a big asset in this cur- 
rent environment. Some 
Republican voters are 


sider’ But considering Dr. 
Carson’s inexperience and 


lack of specifics on several | 


key issues, especially for- 
eign policy, I personally do 
believe Republicans would 
be better served looking 
elsewhere,” Nainani wrote. 

Martin O’Malley was 
raised in Bethesda, Md. He 
attended Catholic Univer- 
sity and later received his 
law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. He has 
spent the majority of his life 
in public office, beginning 
with the Baltimore City 
Council at the age of 28. 

He was then elected 
Baltimore mayor. While in 


office he created CitiStat, a | 


program that tracked the 
efficiency of government 
programs. TIME Magazine 
named him one of the top 
five big city mayors. 

During his time as 
Baltimore mayor, allega- 
tions arose about the pos- 
sibility of fudged numbers 
about crime rates, which 
O’Malley denies. 

O’Malley was Governor 
of Maryland until January 
2015, serving two terms. 

Maryland's 
schools were rated best in 
the country for five con- 
secutive years under him. 
He legalized gay marriage 
and abolished the death 


public | 


penalty. He also passed | 


an act enabling undocu- 
mented workers to attend 
university. ‘ 


A key part of O’Malley’s | 
platform is raising the | 


minimum wage to $15 per 
hour. He hopes to increase 
access to maternity and 
paternity leave, equal pay 
and affordable child care. 
He is pro-immigration and 
believes anti-trust laws 
should be reinforced, gov- 
ernment should be more 
transparent and programs 
such as Social Security 
should be expanded. These 
efforts are designed to cre- 
ate equality while support- 
ing a thriving middle class. 

O’Malley attracts low 
numbers in polls and is 
considered to be a long 
shot winner of the presi- 


dential election. 
College Democrats 
Communications Chair 


Emma Cook commented 
on O’Malley’s candidacy. 
“I think O'Malley does 
well with local politics and 
reaching local audiences. I 
think that’s really key in a 
presidency,” Cook said. “As 
much as J like Hillary Clin- 
ton... I feel like she may not 
have had to reach local vot- 
ers ina long time. Although 
I'm not sure he’ll be able to 
put up a fight against Ber- 


mayor since’ 1967, so the 
Democratic primary will 
most likely determine who 
will be the eventual win- 
ner. For context, Rawlings- 
Blake won in 2011 with 84 
percet of the vote versus 


52 percent versus her clos- 
est rival's 25 percent. 

In what would normally 
be an easy re-election cam- 
paign for an incumbent 
Democratic mayor in Balti- 
more, Rawlings-Blake fac- 
es stiff competition from, 
among others, former may- 


| or Sheila Dixon (D). Several 
clearly looking for an ‘out- | 


lesser known candidates 


| are also running but are 
| considered long shots. 


Dixon was indicted 


By CATHERINE 


| PALMER 


News & Features Editor 


Though Donald Trump 


| has dominated the polls in 


the Republican presiden- 
tial race over the summer 
and continues to surge, 
student political activists 
predict that his popularity 
will not last much longer. 

Senior Nitin Nainani, 
the president of College Re- 
publicans, said he was not 
entirely surprised when 
Trump announced he was 
running. 

“He probably thought 
this was a good opportu- 
nity to get more attention, 
which is what he largely 
aims for,’ Nainani said. 
“And so, considering the 
nature of this very large 
field, I think that has a lot 
to do with why he declared 
this time as opposed to be- 
fore... No one really under- 
stands why Donald Trump 
does what he does except 
for attention.” 

Sophomore Jared May- 
er, treasurer of the Hop- 


kins chapter of Young - 


Americans for Liberty 
(YAL), agrees that Trump's 
ego is a factor behind his 
decision to run. 

“He is very much con- 
vinced that he is like a Mes- 
siah who has just landed on 
Earth who will bring about 
glory and utopia to the 
United States,” Mayer said. 

Mayer did not expect 


Trump to be popular 
among voters. 
“I thought he was going 


to be one of those marginal 
figures like Ralph Nader 
or someone of that sort... I 
didn’t think that he would 
really go anywhere,” May- 
er said. “It’s a kind of weird 
and almost ironic position 
that Trump’s in because on 
the one hand he is polling 
the highest among Repub- 
licans, but he also has the 
greatest number of people 
— not sure if it’s just Re- 
publicans or people in gen- 
eral — who would not vote 
for him at all.” 

Nainani believes 
Trump’s popularity is 
largely due to his celebrity. 

Nainani _ believes 
Trump’s status as a non- 
politician is also helping 
him in the polls for now. 


in 2009 on 12 felony and 
misdemeanor counts re- 
lated to abuse of office. 
She was only convicted of 
one misdemeanor count of 
embezzlement relating to 
the misuse of $600 in gift 
cards meant to help poor 
families. As part of her 
plea deal to avoid prison, 
Dixon resigned as mayor in 
2010 and served probation, 
which ended in 2012. 

Dixon, who has a mas- 
ter’s degree from Hopkins, 
outlined the approach she 
is taking for her campaign 
on her Facebook page. 

“After discussions with 
my family and encourage- 
ment from friends and peo- 
ple across the city, I have 
made a decision to run for 
Mayor of Baltimore,” she 
wrote. “I believe I have the 
leadership skills and experi- 
ence to bring citizens across 
the city together to create a 
safer city that is also clean- 
er, greener, and healthier 
than we are today. Together 
we can reclaim, revive and 
rebuild Baltimore.” 

Dixon’s campaign has 
focued on her accomplish- 
ments during her time as 
mayor, pointing to the city- 
wide smoking ban and the 
expansion of public green 
spaces and stressing her 
longstanding ties to the 
Baltimore community. 

Rawlings-Blake, whose 


“A lot of the grassroots 
inthe Republican Party are 
upset. They think that'the 
political establishment, es- 
pecially the Congressional 
Republicans have not de- 
livered on their promises. 
And when they see Trump 
acting all brash, all acting 
like a strong man, they 
think that he’s willing to 
fight for them,” Nainani 
said. “I would guess that 
he in the actual primaries 
will not perform nearly as 
well as he’s polling simply 
because he doesn’t neces- 


re-election headquarters 
will be located in Rem- 
ington, launched her cam- 
paign by speaking about 
her tenure as mayor. 

“T look forward to run- 
ning an aggressive cam- 
paign that clearly lays out 
the choice between where 
Baltimore was when I took 
office and how far we have 
come under my _leader- 
ship,” she said.. “We are 
constructing the first new 
schools in a generation and 
the first new recreation cen- 
ters in a decade. We have 
reduced unemployment by 
a third and fixed the fiscal 
mess we inherited.” 

Rawlings-Blake spoke 
to the WBAL radio station 
and compared her time as 
mayor to Dixon’s. 

“When she had to step 
down, the city had a $140 
million budget deficit,” 


she said. “The pensions 


¥ 


COURTESY OF CREATIVE COMMONS AND ADAM BIESMAN 


system was running out of 
control... And there were 
no plans for reforming our 
police department.” 
During Rawlings- 
Blake’s tenure, unemploy- 
ment in Baltimore de- 
creased from 12.1 percent 
to 8.1 percent and school 
graduation and attendance 
rates are up. 
Rawlings-Blake has 
referred to Dixon as only 
“the previous mayor,” 
and has declined to attack 
her aggressively so far in 
what will become a long 
campaign. Dixon has run 
a campaign that focuses 
on engaging and working 
with Baltimore communi- 
ties. Dixon has advocated 
for community policing, a 
tactic that encourages po- 
lice officers to know and 
live with members of the 
community they serve, as 
well as citizen involvement 


‘ 


Rawlings-Blake and Dixon (left) were allies when Dixon was mayor. 


to find it’s base again.” 

Nainani was quick to 
point out the complications 
of running an independent 
campaign. 

“Running as a third par- 
ty is much more difficult 
than people would expect,” 
Nainani said. “Some states 
have what are called sore- 
loser laws, meaning if you 
run in the Republican pri- 
mary and lose the primary, 
you are not able to appear 
on the ballot under another 
party’s label... Secondly, in 
order to get ballot access 


sarily have _it would be 
the — cam- a long and 
paign team “] think that he’s arduous 
and enough P ; process ef- 
of an infrae gonea little bit fort, which 
structure would take 
built in sev. OO out onto the a lot of orga- 
eral of the fringe.” nization and 
early prima- planning.” 
ry states.” —SAM GorTtuso, Mayer is 
Senior concerned 
Sam __ Got- COLLEGE about the 
tuso, the DEMOCRATS type of vot- 
president ers that 
of College PRESIDENT. Trump» is 
Democrats, attracting 
jeuaueit aokd eee) from within 


Trump could be a serious 
contender in the prima- 
ries. 

“T think he will con- 
tinue to remain popular so 
long as they aren’t really 
any challengers to him,” 
Gottuso said. “No one 
wants to adopt the rhetoric 
that he’s adopted... And I 
think that appeals to a lot 
of people, again because 
they’re kind of fed up by 
the career politicians. So 
I think he'll carry a lot of 
momentum through the 
primaries, even win a state 
or two. I don’t think that he 
will win the nomination, 
though.” 

However, Gottuso. be- 
lieves if Trump runs as a 
third party candidate he 
could threaten the Repub- 
lican nominee's chances. 

“I think that he has 
a very different mind- 
set from a lot of the other 
Republican candidates,” 
Gottuso said. “And so I 
think that if he split off 
you would see a split in 
the vote because the party 
right now is so fragmented 
and so diverse that it really 
shows that maybe the par- 
ty as a whole needs to un- 
dergo a little bit of a change 


( 


the Republican Party itself. 

“He has really brought 
all the horrible, racist, anti- 
Semitic, xenophobic ele- 
ments out of the Republi- 
can Party from sort of the 
bottom of the barrel and 
brought them to the sur- 
face,” Mayer said. 

Mayer said if it comes 
down to Donald Trump 
and Hillary Clinton in the 
general election, he will 
vote for Clinton. 

Gottuso thinks Trump 
may actually be helping 
the Clinton campaign in a 
way by garnering so much 
media attention. 

“I think the more air- 
time that people focus on 
Trump and not on the email 
[scandal] is good for her be- 
cause she kind of botched 
that one,” Gottuso said. 

Trump is also unlikely 
to take away votes from 
Clinton or any other demo- 
cratic candidate, according 
to Gottuso. 

“I think that he’s gone 
a little bit too out onto the 
fringe. He’s said some very 
questionable things, been 
endorsed by some very 
questionable people,” Got- 
tuso said. “And that’s not 
saying that the Republi- 


\ 
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‘Hopkins political groups react to Trump's surge 


cans are supporting him 
because he’s endorsed by 
questionable people, but 
he’s running as a Republi- 
can so that’s kind of where 
he’s drawing his base 
from... To get some cross- 


‘over, I think he would have 


to be more central and I 
don’t think he’s going to do 
that.” : 
Senior Christine McE- 
voy, a state chairman for 
College Republicans, be- 
lieves it’s too early on to 
predict what will happen 
as the race continues. 
“There's still a large 
number of undecided vot- 
ers in early primary states 
and even in late primary 
states, too, that might be 
up for grabs, so it’s hard 
to predict what's going to 
happen next; which I think 
is a very good reason why 
students should be paying 
attention to what’s going 
on,” McEvoy said. “This 
race has been so competi- 
tive that I've started to see 
and will continue to see 
and hope students are go- 
ing to be more engaged in 
what's going on and re- 
ally take their footing. Just 
whether or not you have an 
opinion on Donald Trump 
is a good start.” 

Gottuso agrees that stu- 
dents should be informed 
about the Republican as 
well as the Democratic race 
regardless of their personal 
political beliefs. 

“T am actually regis- 
tered independent, so I’m 
kind of a big believer of 
getting as much informa- 
tion as you can from ei- 
ther side because I think 
it affects us all. And I 
think that Hopkins [stu- 
dents], despite its proxim- 
ity to [Washington] D.C. 
and despite the fact that 
it has some of the smart- 
est people in the coun- 
try, are really politically 
apathetic,” Gottuso said. 
“And what they don’t un- 
derstand is that this is go- 
ing to affect jobs after you 
graduate. This is going to 
affect student loans. This 
is going to affect social is- 
sues that I think people 
really care about... Be-— 
ing an informed voter is 
probably the most impor- 
tant thing people can be 
in this country.” 
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University appoints 
new security director 


COURTESY OF JHU CAMPUS 
SAFETY AND SECURITY 


Leroy James, executive director 


By JACQUI NEBER 


News & Features Editor 


Leroy James was re- 
cently appointed execu- 
tive director of Campus 
Safety and Security. He 
is currently working 
on plans to offer better 
protection to students 
around campus, not only 
in response to the vio- 
lence in Baltimore but to 
continued violence in 
Charles Village. 

In the wake of last 
spring’s riots, the Univer- 
sity has taken measures 
to increase students’ 
safety and security on 
campus. In the past few 


spring, James emphasized 
that campus safety and 
security remains atten- 
tive. 

“We are in a posture 
of vigilance right now, 
monitoring any devel- 
opments in regard 
pretrial proceedings in 
the Freddie Gray court 
case,” James wrote. “We 
are helping to alert the 
University 


| Communications 
to | 


community | 


about the likelihood of | 


traffic issues near the 
courthouse downtown 
and we will keep close 
watch for any other de- 
velopments that could 
affect our students, fac- 
ulty and staff.” 
Switching gears, James 
discussed his goals for 
the year as new execu- 
tive director for Campus 
Safety and Security. He 
credits his predecessors 
with laying a solid foun- 
dation for safety and se- 
curity and said he hopes 
to improve upon their 
successes. Increased use 
of technology to help 
keep students safe is a 
large part of his plan. 
“My main goal for the 
new academic year is to 
work with our students, 


} on 


faculty, 
years, Hop- and _ staff 
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around cam- 

pus; increased foot, bike 
and Segway patrols; and 
increased access patrol 
in residence halls. 

James emphasized 
that the actions taken 
regarding safety and se- 
curity on campus fluc- 
tuate in relation to the 
proximity of violence to 
campus, as exemplified 
last spring. 

“The Office of Cam- 
pus Safety and Security 
took protective staffing 
measures to ensure the 
safety of our students, 
faculty and staff as a re- 
sult of heightened con- 
cerns emanating for the 
unpredictable nature of 
the unrest in Baltimore 
this past spring,” James 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

When asked about 
campus safety and se- 
curity’s primary goal in 
responding to the riots, 
James made it clear that 
the actions of Hopkins 
safety officers first and 
foremost serve Univer- 
sity students. These ac- 
tions include keeping 
tabs on violence occur- 
ring throughout Balti- 
more and tailoring their 
responses to ensure the 
safety of Hopkins stu- 
dents throughout the 
city. 

“The primary goal 
of Campus Safety and 
Security was to moni- 
tor the events occurring 
around the city, and then 
to take action to protect 
our community, and en- 
sure a safe environment 
for all of the University’s 
campuses,” James wrote. 

The violence that oc- 
curred in Baltimore last 
spring was, according to 
many news outlets, un- 
precedented. While the 
city has quieted since the 


Campus Safety and Se- 
curity,” James wrote. 


Further building 
partnerships with or- 
ganizations and foun- 


dations that are closely 
connected to the city of 


Baltimore is also high on | 


James’ list of goals. 

“Lastly, I am looking 
forward to building part- 
nerships with groups on 
and off campus in our 
ongoing effort to help 
the University create 
safe spaces in those ar- 
eas most frequented by 
our students,” he wrote. 

James said he believes 
last spring’s violence in 
Baltimore has brought 
a new awareness to the 
Hopkins community. 
He said Hopkins stu- 
dents seem to be more 
aware of their actions on 
and around campus and 
more vigilant in their ap- 
proach to keeping them- 
selves safe. 

He appeared to re- 
gard this as a positive 
change in the University 
community and student 
body. 

“Tl do believe that a 
majority of our students 
think about their safety 
on and off campus, par- 
ticularly in light of the 
activity in Baltimore,” 
James wrote. 

Before coming to Hop- 
kins, James served as the 
chief of police and execu- 
tive director for Safety 
and Security at Howard 
University. 

In addition to Allied- 
Barton security officers 
performing a variety of 
tasks to patrol the cam- 
pus, Hopkins Campus 
Safety and Security has 
55 fulltime and four 
part-time special police 
officers throughout all 
university property in 
Maryland. 
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SGA passes two new bills in first session 


By ANNA WESCHE 
For The News-Letter 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
passed two bills in their 
meeting on Tuesday: the 
CLEAR Act to establish 
changes to SGA‘s inter- 
nal committees and the 
and 
Marketing Bill to create 
a Communications and 
Marketing commission 
for SGA. 

Currently SGA is orga- 
nized into five different 
committees: | Academic 
Affairs, | Appointments 
and Evaluations (A&E), 
Finance, Safety, Sustain- 
ability and Development 
(SSD) and Student Ser- 
vices. The CLEAR Act is 
designed to create and di- 
vide committees in order 
to improve functional- 
ity and efficiency within 
SGA, resulting in eight 
different committees. The 
most significant change 
will be dividing A&E 
into two different com- 


mittees. 
While debating the 
bill, Sophomore Class 


President Sarah Zappone 
expressed her displea- 
sure with aspects of the 
current committee orga- 
nization. 

“What we have right 
now in place is not op- 
timal, but [the CLEAR 
Act] is something we are 


thinking about adopt- 
ing that would change 
everything... It would 
change the whole dy- 
namic,” she said. 

Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Jack Bartholet ex- 
plained that A&E is the 
least desirable committee 
among the senators due to 
its high demands and.the 
significant time commit- 
ment it requires. 

Sophomore Class Sena- 
tor Kwame Alston assert- 
ed that although senators 
may not like the commit- 
tee they are on, people are 
still needed to serve. 

“You are here for the 
students and the students 
need that many people,” 
Alston said. 

After over 45 minutes 
of debate, discussion was 
ceased, and the CLEAR 
Act was passed by roll 
call of the senators; 11 
were for, 9 were against 
and one abstained. 

The Communications 
and Marketing Bill, pro- 
posed by Sophomore 
Class President Anna 
Du, would create a Com- 
munications and Mar- 
keting commission for 
SGA, consolidating all of 
the different marketing 
initiatives of SGA and 
placing them under the 
responsibility of an ap- 
pointed team of senators. 

Sophomore Robert Tic- 
zon, who served as the di- 


rector of public relations 
for SGA last year, gave a 
presentation on the bill. 

“When Anna _ ap- 
proached me with the 
idea of creating a mar- 
keting commission, I im- 
mediately said, ‘That’s a 
great idea because as a 
team you can accomplish 
so much more,” Ticzon 
said. 

The concept of the bill 
had been discussed last 
year but action was not 
taken until now. The sen- 
ators generally agreed 
that had this commission 
been in place last year, 
SGA could have done 
more. 

A motion to end the 
debate on the bill was 
quickly seconded and 
approved, and the bill 
was passed by roll call of 
the senators. A few sena- 
tors abstained from the 
vote due to disapproval 
of how quickly the bill 
was passed after so little 
discussion. 

During open discus- 
sion, Junior Class Senator 
Liam Haviv expressed 
concerns about the cur- 
rent dynamic among 
SGA members. 

“Ym worried that af- 
ter watching [the discus- 
sion on the first bill]... We 
have spent a lot of the 
time arguing... and are 
in genuine displeasure 
with one another,” Haviv 


said. “When we're argu- 
ing about something and 
going over stuff that we’re 
doing, it [should be] with 
the recognition that we're 
all trying to make things 
better and work with each 
other.” 

Plush emphasized the 
importance of members 
cooperating with one an- 
other. . 

“We are a team... We all 
represent the students of 
this university,” he said. 

Senior Class  Sena- 
tor Leela Subramaniam 
shared her opinion on the 
dynamics of the meeting’s 
discussion. 

“I think as anew group 
there are a lot of mixed 
personalities and so we 
have to learn how to play 
to each other’s strengths 
and weakness our 
growing pains. Because 
of that, we have struggled 
a little bit to portray the 
opinions that we wanted 
to because it was “he said 
she said” instead of really 
focusing on the issue,” 
Subramaniam said. 

“Now we know how 
each other work a little 
better. For the future 
things we discuss, we 
will be able to figure it out 
better because we know 
we are all fighting for the 
students. But we all fight 
in different ways and we 
have to figure out how to 
work together to do that.” 


Gray hearing prompts peaceful demonstrations 


GRAY, From Al 
Protesters began gather- 
ing outside the Circuit 
Court for Baltimore City 
Wednesday, more 
than an hour before the 
hearing was scheduled 
to begin, for peaceful 
demonstrations orga- 
nized by the People’s 
Power Assembly and 
other groups. 

After the hearing be- 
gan, protesters marched 
down to the Inner Harbor. 
Police, some in riot gear, 
gathered by the intersec- 
tion of Pratt Street and 
Calvert Street, telling pro- 
testers to remain on side- 
walks. 

According to The Bal- 
timore Sun, the BPD was 
assisted by officers from 
surrounding counties and 
Maryland State Police. 

According to the BPD, 
one protester, identified 
through social media as 
Kwame Rose, was arrested 
for blocking traffic at the 
intersection of Pratt and 
Calvert after being told to 
get out of the street. 

Interim Police Com- 
missioner Kevin Davis 
said at a press conference 
Wednesday that Rose was 
charged with assaulting a 
police officer, disorderly 
conduct and making a 
false statement. 


In a video posted by 


The Baltimore Sun, Rose 
repeatedly shouts that he 
was hit by a car and needs 
medical attention as he is 
held down and arrested 
by BPD officers. 

In a video posted by RT 
America, Rose is shown 
lying on the street prior to 
his arrest and is helped up 
by another man. Rose then 
walks over to BPD officers 
standing nearby. The offi- 
cers seem to grab Rose and 
throw him to the street. 

One officer threatens 
Rose with a taser while 
another orders him to 
put his hands behind his 
back. According to the 
BPD, the taser was not de- 
ployed during the arrest. 

Davis praised the dem- 
onstrators who protested 
peacefully. . 

“They worked collab- 
oratively with the police 


é 


department and we of- 
fered them the environ- 
ment that they needed 
to express their feelings 
about the government 
quite frankly,” Davis 
said. “I don’t’ want the 
actions of one single per- 
son to serve as a distrac- 
tion to an otherwise very 


Sen. Cardin 


By WILL ANDERSON 
and ABBY BIESMAN 
News & Features Editors 


Maryland Sen. Ben 
Cardin (D) discussed the 
U.S-Iran Nuclear Deal in 
Hodson Hall on Tuesday. 
University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels introduced 
the senator who then spoke 
for 90 minutes, stating his 
position and answering 
several questions. 

JStreetU and former 
College Democrat Presi- 
dent Ben Schwartz at- 
tended the event. 

“T thought it was really 
well done and that ev- 
eryone asked very good 
questions,” Schwartz 
said. “I am very glad that 
Senator Cardin chose to 
have a discussion with 
Johns Hopkins students. 


productive day in Balti- 
more.” 

Mayor Stephanie Rawl- 
ings-Blake also lauded the 
peaceful demonstrations. 

“It is totally accept- 
able to have vibrant and 
energized protests but 
also to be respectful and 
to stay within bounds on 


the law. And that’s what 
we saw today,” Rawl- 
ings-Blake said at the 
press conference. 
“Today’s actions were 
peaceful, respectful and 
an example on democ- 
racy in action. And it 
shows people what Balti- 
more’s really about.” 


talks [ran Nuclear Deal 


I think it says something 
really great about Hop- 
kins.” 

On Wednesday, Mary- 
land Sen. Barbara Mi- 
kulski (D) announced 
that she was in favor of 
the Iran deal, despite 
reservations about the 
reimplementation of 
sanctions not being swift 
enough. 

Mikulski’s official ap- 
proval gives the Obama 
administration the 34 
minimum required votes 
in the Senate to guaran- 
tee the eventual passing 
of the Iran nuclear deal 
with an Obama veto. Mi- 
kulski released a state- 
ment detailing. her rea- 
soning. 

"No deal is perfect, es- 
pecially one negotiated 
with the Iranian regime,” 


it stated. “I have conclud- 
ed that this [agreement] 
is the best option avail- 
able to block Iran from 
having a nuclear bomb. 
For these reasons, I will 
vote in favor of this deal. 
However, Congress must 
also reaffirm our commit- 
ment to the safety and se- 
curity of Israel." 

The White House had 
previously been worried 
that enough Democrats 
would vote against the 
deal to block its imple- 
mentation. However, 
only two Senate Demo- 
crats, Charles Schumer 


(N.Y.) and Bob Menen- 
dez (N,J.), have come out 
against the deal. Both 
senators are supporters 
of American Israel Public 
Affairs Committee, a pro- 
Israel lobbying group. 


Senator Cardin, seen visiting Hop 


) 
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Graduation moves 3200 St. Paul construction on schedule 


away trom campus 


GRADUATION, From Al 
Provost Lieberman said 
transporting students to 
and from Royal Farms 
Arena was a possibility. 

“T think we're. still 
working out all the logis- 
tics of how we're going to 
move people from here to 
there, where will there be 
parking,” he said. 

Some of the benefits of 
moving graduation to the 
arena include easy accom- 
modation of students and 
parents, Lieberman said. 
The Provost explained 
he is confident the venue 
will provide the optimal 
graduation experience for 
the Hopkins community. 

“The arena has a very 
large capacity. It can eas- 
ily accommodate the en- 
tire crowd of graduates 
and parents and family 
members and well-wish- 
ers and faculty and staff 
and everyone who comes, 
and that’s what makes the 
ceremony such a great 
moment — that the entire 
community is together 
all in one place,” he said. 
“You can be absolutely 
confident we'll have it all 
in place by the time we 
get to this year’s com- 
mencement.” 

Seniors have _ tradi- 
tionally participated in a 
reception on the Keyser 
Quadrangle after gradu- 
ation, which includes 
stomping on the previ- 
ously off-limits seal in 
Gilman Hall. However, 
even with the change in 
venue, the reception will 
not be moved. 

“Now that we’re mov- 
ing the ceremony itself 
off-site, we're going to 
make sure that there’s a 
really nice fun exciting 
celebration here at Home- 
wood,” Lieberman said. 


many family and friends 
as they would like.” 

Plush expressed a neu- 
tral view on the venue 
change, saying he could see 
both negative and positive 
outcomes of the switch. He 
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By LAUREN FANG 
Staff Writer 


Since its ground-break- 


_ ing ceremony last March, 


noted one important nega- | 


tive aspect of the change. 


“The main negative as- 


pect of the change is that 
the Class of 2016 will not 
be able to finish our ten- 
ure as Hopkins students 
on the Homewood cam- 
pus. Homewood has been 
my home for over three 
years now,” Plush wrote. 
Acknowledging the 
benefits, Plush said that 
this change in venue will 
allow for the creation of 
new traditions at Hopkins. 


“Tt is an opportunity | 


for the Class of 2016 to 
create a brand new tra- 


dition with Senior Week | 


and the Commencement 
Ceremony,” he wrote. 
Plush said the only 
student group consulted 
by the 
about this decision, to his 
knowledge, was the SGA. 


He described the process | 


of working with the ad- 
ministration on gradua- 
tion changes. 


‘ISGA Executive Vice | } 
President] Jack Bartholet | 
has been serving on the | 


Commencement Work- 
ing Committee over the 
summer and has a meet- 
ing with the group this 
week,” Plush wrote. “We 
were consulted about the 
changes and weighed 
in with our input on the 
matter. We recognized 
both benefits and costs 


administration | 


with the change, but also | 


recognized that the main 
benefits outweighed the 
overall costs.” 

Senior Nikita Singh 


also understood the rea- | 


the 3200 St. Paul construc- 
tion has evolved into a 
structural foundation with 
a first deck under the gov- 
ernance of Armada Hoffler 
and Beatty Development. 
“We started from the 
ground up with the foot- 
ers and the foundation of 
the building,” said Dar- 
nell Sample, a laborer for 
Facchina, a concrete com- 
pany that works alongside 
Hirsch electricians and 


| Maamech plumbers and 
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to being Seeene wor 
at this Cathy Gong ac- | 


campus. We don’t want 
to lose that. We really 
have to balance the lovely 
meaningful location with 
the risk of not being able 
to have that capstone cer- 


emony that we want ev- . 


eryone to have.” 

Student Government 
Association (SGA) Execu- 
tive President Jason Plush 
elaborated on _Lieber- 
man’s explanation. Plush 
said that graduation was 
moved primarily for safe- 
ty and weather reasons. In 
the past, extreme weather 
has led to at least one per- 
son being hospitalized for 
heat exhaustion or dehy- 
dration. These dangers 
led officials to consider 
moving the ceremony to a 
climate-controlled venue. 

“The main purpose 
for moving graduation 
downtown to the Royal 
Farms Arena is to ensure 
that people are in a safe, 
air-conditioned, climate- 
controlled atmosphere. 
Additionally, Homewood 
Field’s capacity put a 
limit on the number of 
people who could attend 
the commencement cere- 
mony,” Plush wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“Royal Farms Arena has 
a capacity of over 14,000 
people, making space 
a non-issue and allow- 
ing graduates to invite as 


knowledged that weather 
conditions on Homewood 


Field can’ present safety | 


concerns to students and 
parents. 

“T read the email that 
they sent out, and it said 


they were concerned about _ 


the weather because last 
year it rained, or it’s too hot, 
and that can be uncomfort- 
able for both students and 
parents,” Gong said. 

Gong explained that at 


first she was sad about the | 


change, since graduating 


on campus is important | 


both to her and to the par- 
ents of Hopkins students. 

Senior Nisu Patel ex- 
pressed optimism regard- 
ing the ceremony’s venue 
change. He said it would 


and parents because in- 
stead of focusing on the 
weather, everybody pres- 
ent would be able to focus 
on the ceremony. 

“J actually like it,” Pa- 
tel said. “Parents. have 
traveled a long way, es- 
pecially for international 
students, and I don’t think 
it’s fair for them or gradu- 
ating students to have to 
sit through sweltering 
weather or rain. It’s a bet- 
ter place for a ceremony 
because now everybody 
can focus on what [the 
ceremony] means, rather 
than ‘I’m so miserable.” 


| eS, 
be beneficial for students | 


mechanics on-site. “Now 
we're on the first deck, the 
second level.” 

The project is expected 
to house 31,500 square- 


tation 


feet of commercial space, 
including a CVS_phar- 
macy. Parking for tenants 
and the public will also be 
available. 

According to Vice Pro- 
vost for Student Affairs 
Kevin G. Shollenberger, 
the project's goal is to pro- 
vide upperclassmen with 
additional housing while 
continuing to  vitalize 
Charles Village. 

“This project is also the 
kickoff for a new Charles 
Village retail, transpor- 
and _ streetscape 
planning process,” Shol- 
lenberger said. “The goal 
of that process is to cre- 
ate a more pedestrian and 
bike-friendly landscaped 
village that will be a safe, 
attractive, | comfortable 
gathering place for stu- 


dents, neighbors and the 
broader community.” 
Construction is expect 
ed to continue until rough- 
ly Aug. 1, 2016, a few weeks 
before a 


eee 
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don't really have an option.” 
But while concrete 
frames have successfully 
been poured over the once- 

rocky terrain, for Sample, | 
there is still 


new cohort a “ aes 
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Superintendent Dean Lar- 
son, who is managing the 
project on-site. 

“You can bank on it — 
we're going to finish it on 
time,” Larson said. “We 
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Construction of a new residential building, to open in 2016, continues on the 3200 St. Paul lot. 


Facchina for three years 
now. “Anything can hap- 
pen. Last week, we just 
lost one of our carpenters. 
He lost his ring finger. 
About a month ago we 
lost another guy from our 
company, not from this job 
site. He fell off of a six-sto- 
ry building and died.” 

Although the work 
days are long and the risks 
for injury high, Sample 
said he enjoys his job be- 
cause it is hands-on and 
allows him to learn a vari- 
ety of skills including rig- 
ging, carpentry, elevations 
and blueprints. 

“In about a month from 
now it’s going to look how 
it looks now with all the 
props and the panels and 
everything, but it’s going 
to be going higher and 
higher,” he said. “You're 
going to see progress ev- 
ery week.” 

The building will fea- 
ture four-bedroom suites, 


‘ each having four private 


rooms, two bathrooms 
with four bathroom sinks, 
a full kitchen, living 
room, washers and dryers 
and Internet connectivity. 


Handshake, InterviewStream replace J-Connect 


By ALEX DRAGONE 
Senior Staff Writer 
The Career Center 


has introduced two new 
platforms to the Johns 
Hopkins Community: 
Handshake and _Inter- 
viewStream. The center 
no longer uses Johns Hop- 
kins Connect, known as 
J-Connect. 

“We wanted to provide 
our students access to 
user-friendly technology 
that would support their 
career readiness,” Trudy 
Van Zee, director of the 
Career Center, wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“We had received many 


| comments from students 
| who were not satisfied 


with the J-Connect plat- 
form.” 

The new _ software, 
Handshake, is a career 
service management plat- 
form marketed toward 
college and university ca- 
reer centers. 

“Tt is built like social 
networking technol- 
ogy, allowing students 
to quickly and smartly 
connect with career re- 
sources, employers, and 
events,” Van Zee wrote. 
“You can access it 24/7 for 
career planning resourc- 
send your resume 
for professional critique, 
practice interviewing us- 
ing InterviewStream, ap- 
ply to internships and 
jobs, and sign up for on- 


campus interviews and 
events.” 
Unlike J-Connect, 


Handshake is not limited 
to University students and 
alumni. Employers can 
register their businesses 


on Handshake, allowing. 


students and alumni, up 
to five years after gradua- 
tion, to access a far-wider 
pool of potential jobs. The 
platform has other advan- 
tages as well. 

“Unlike J-Connect, it 


works on any device, in- 
cluding your mobile de- 


vices,” wrote Van- Zee. 
“It also incorporates 
newsfeeds and _ allows 


you to follow companies 
and other organizations 
for their updates. There 
is a career planning sec- 
tion that walks students 
through the key prepara- 
tion steps and encourages 
proactive planning and 
tracking of their activities. 
And, with your approval, 
employers can find your 
profile by searching on 
their desired skills.” 

Another feature of 
Handshake is its analyt- 
ics, which will allow the 
Career Center to make 
a detailed report on the 
students, alumni and em- 
ployers who use its ser- 
vices. 

“Tt has robust report- 
ing capabilities and by the 
end of the semester, we 
will be able to report on 
all student Career Center 
engagement,” Van Zee 
wrote. 

The Career Center has 
also adopted Interview- 
Stream. On InterviewS- 


tream people can have | 
mock interviews with ac- | 


tors in pre-recorded inter- 
views. Questions can be 
customized based on sev- 
eral different factors. 

“Tt differs from Skype 
in that it is a tool for you 
to hone your skills, not 
formally interview with 
an employer,” Van Zee 
wrote. “We are in the pro- 


cess of identifying alumni ff 
who are interested in re- | 


viewing InterviewStream 
videos and giving you 
feedback.” 


offered every weekday 
that aid in career com- 
petitiveness. The website 
states that seniors and ju- 
niors can make appoint- 
ments with the Career 
Center on .Handshake, 
with sophomores and 
freshmen having access 
“later in the fall.” Van Zee 
wrote that all students 
will be able to schedule 
appointments with the 


Career Center in October. 
Van Zee commented 
that she is excited for the 
Career Center’s future. 
“We are excited about 
a full lineup of workshops 
and events to support your 
career readiness includ- 
ing personal branding, 
networking, and industry 
education — hosted by 
alumni, employers, and 
parents,” Van Zee said. 


DISCOVER A 
GENEROUS 
SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM. 


The U.S, Army's Health Professions Scholarship 
Program (HPSP) offers qualified medical, dental 
and veterinary students full tuition for a graduate- 


level degree at the school of your choice. You'll 
receive a monthly stipend and payment for books, 


equipment and academic fees, as well as the 


potential to grow as a leader. 


Like Handshake, Inter- | — 


viewStream is available 
on mobile platforms and 
is accessible 24/7. 

The Career Center has 
introduced new “Rapid 
Response Appointments,” 


10-minute appointments 


f 


\ 


To learn more, visit 


SK 


healthcare.goarmy.com/z130 
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POLICY, rrom Al 
rewritten from scratch, but 
rather, sections were up- 
dated with more compre- 
hensive information. 

University administra- 
tors hope that the more 
reader-friendly policy 
will help people under- 
stand the process better 
and be more aware of the 
resources available, 

The overarching goals 
in the revision were to 
create a document that is 
clear and accessible, that 
informs students,  fac- 
ulty, staff, residents and 
fellows of their resources 
and cours- 
@S Ore acs 
tion, while 


“We wanted 


helps them want to ac- 
cess the various levels of 
support and resources,” 
Title IX Coordinator Al- 
lison Boyle said. 

The list of resources 
has been expanded to 
include all the student 
affairs offices across the 
University as well as 
government offices, and 
the section on seeking 
medical attention and 
preserving forensic evi- 
dence has been expanded 
to better explain the pro- 
cess. The section further 
adds that, “Victims will 
receive full and prompt 
cooperation 
from  Uni- 
versity per- 
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there had been a feeling 
of dissatisfaction among 
the student body with the 
way victims of sexual as- 
sault were treated by the 
Hopkins administration 
and the way sexual mis- 
conduct cases were han- 
dled. Many felt that vic- 
tims weren't encouraged 
to come forward and 
report assaults or that 
they weren't supported 
throughout the process. 

“A lot of the feedback 
that we got from stu- 
dents was that yes they 
wanted a clearer and 
more centralized policy, 
but also one that cre- 
ated an environment of 
care so they feel that for 
all students involved in 
the process, the process 
would dignify them and 
treat them fairly,” Shol- 
lenberger said. 

Key updates to the 
policy are: 1) an emphasis 
on available resources, 
2) a new amnesty policy 
for students who report 
sexual misconduct and 3) 
improvements to clarity 
and readability. It can be 
found at sexualassaullt. 
jhu.edu/policies-laws. 


Resources for victims 


While the judicial pro- 
cess remains fair and im- 
partial for the victim and 
the accused, administra- 
tors attempted to place a 
greater focus on the re- 
sources available to a per- 
son who has experienced 
a sexual assault. 

“My hope is that this 
really does help convey 
everything that is avail- 
able to an individual 
who is victimized and 
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often be unfamiliar and 
stressful, and the revised 
policy brings attention to 
a resource called a “sup- 
porter.” Supporters are 
available to both com- 
plainant and respondent 
and assist the person 
throughout the process, 
accompanying them at 
meetings or hearings and 
providing support. They 
could be a parent, legal 
counsel, University per- 
sonnel or anyone else. 

The position existed 
previously (called an 
“advisor”), but is now 
described in greater de- 
tail. Additionally, policy 
states that both parties 
have access to a neutral 
figure who can answer 
any questions about the 
process. 

The section on dis- 
ciplinary procedures, 
which are otherwise 
largely unchanged, ex- 
pands on the possible 
outcomes of a hearing 
and what they mean for 
the student and commu- 
nity 

It specifically de- 
scribes ways that the 
resolution panel, which 
conducts the hearing and 
rules on punishment, can 
act to improve the safety 
of the victim or the cam- 
pus community, beyond 
issuing sanctions. 

To prevent further 
sexual misconduct on 
campus, the panel can 
recommend to the Title 
IX Coordinator measures 
like increased security 
at certain locations, in- 
creased supervision of 
certain activities and ad- 
ditional training for stu- 
dents or groups. 
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Revised sexual misconduct policy offers more resources, clarity 


The panel can also rec- 
ommend measures to pro- 
tect the victim and help 
them handle the reper- 
cussions of the incident, 
like providing counseling 
or tutoring services, pro- 
viding an escort around 
campus or arranging ex- 
tra time for classwork. 

Boyle said she hopes 
the policy will foster a cul- 
ture of support for victims. 


Amnesty 


Shollenberger ex- 
plained that one of the 
concerns in creating this 
policy was ensuring stu- 
dents felt comfortable re- 
porting issues. Because of 
this concern, an amnesty 
provision has been added. 

The provision assures 
that someone who reports 
an incident of sexual mis- 
conduct will not be sub- 
ject to disciplinary action 
if they were violating Uni- 
versity alcohol and drug 
policies at the time. 

This standard holds 
true so long that violation 
of the conduct occurred 
around the time of the 
incident, no one else was 
at risk, and the report was 
being made in good faith. 
An exception is when a 
mandatory intervention 
for substance abuse is re- 
quired by law. 

“One of our number 
one concerns is. that we 
wanted students to call us 
if they needed help,” Shol- 
lenberger said. 

Boyle emphasized the 
mission to create a sup- 
portive system for sexual 
assault victims and a cam- 
pus environment where 
students would feel safe 
and comfortable. 

“We don’t want stu- 
dents to be concerned 
about underage drinking 
if they’re victimized or if 
they are a bystander who 
is helping out a friend 
who’s been victimized,” 
she said. 

An amnesty provision 
was one requested by 
students. 


Readability and clarity 


Previously, the Univer- 
sity had a policy on sexual 
harassment; a policy on 
sexual violence, sexual 
assault, relationship vio- 
lence and stalking; and 


! 
a separate document for 


procedures relating to 
the complaints brought 
against those crimes. The 
revised policy comprises 
all these and while doing 
so, improves the format- 
ting of the 31-page docu- 
ment to be more readable. 
“Visually, it is certainly 
one that is easier to navi- 
gate in terms of the struc- 
ture,” Boyle said. “That 
was something that was 
really important for us.” 
The policy also in- 
cludes language tweaks 
and more detailed expla- 


nations with the goal of | 
| was. We generally try to 


making it more accessible. 
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Many of the procedures 
surrounding reporting, in- 
vestigating and resolving 
a complaint are described 
in greater detail and 
contain more examples. 
Definitions for terms like 
“sexual assault,” “dating 
violence” and “consent” 
are defined as previously 
or are expanded upon, but 
definitions have been add- 
ed for legal terms such as 
“complainant,” “respon- 
dent” and “preponderance 
of evidence.” 

The increased detail in 
the procedures for hear- 
ings, sanctions and ap- 
peals is made possible 
by a new consolidation 
of the process across the 
University. | Previously, 
many of the specifics var- 


ied from school to school, 
but the new policy is all- 
encompassing and cases 
are no longer tried by the 
individual schools but by 
a centralized adjudica- 
tion process. 

The University most 
recently revised its sexual 
violence policy in the fall 
of 2014 in response to guid- 
ance from the Department 
of Education and new laws. 
The time since then has 
been spent further revising 
the policy, with the assis- 
tance of the Sexual Violence 
Advisory Committee and 
community input. In June 
the Provost's office released 
a draft of the revision, ask- 
ing for further suggestions 
from the community. 


Administrators agree 


that input from the stu- 
dent body and rest of the 
community has been cru- 
cial. Shollenberger refer- 
enced student actions over 
the past year about sexual 
assault culture on campus. 
In the last year, stu- 
dents formed a petition 
describing concerns 
about the sexual miscon- 
duct policy, the student 
government hosted a fo- 
rum on sexual assault 
and students called for 
change in sexual assault 
policy at the Rally to End 
Rape Culture at Hopkins. 
“Students have been 
very vocal about the need 
for a more robust policy,” 
Shollenberger said. “We 
took their feedback into 
consideration.” 


Smith, Fuller envision FSL changes 


FSL, From A1 
experiences during their 


| undergraduate years as 


members of the Greek 
community as positive 
and constructive. 

“T had never expected 
to join a sorority, [but] I 
joined and experienced a 
lot of leadership develop- 
ment, more than I ever 
expected, which is why I 
continue to do the work 
that I do,” Fuller said. 

“T picked up a lot of 
great skills, great leader- 
ship opportunities,” Smith 


| said. “Of course we had 


fun. But the ability to trav- 
el all around the country, 
to continue to do that work 
on a national level, to im- 
pact and influence the next 
generation of individuals 
who hopefully become 
members of fraternities 
and sororities — my expe- 
rience was great.” 

Smith says the Office 
of FSL will focus on edu- 
cation and safety in its 
outreach to the Hopkins 
community. 

“Now our job is to 
educate all of the student 
population, from the cur- 
rent members to the new 
members to the lay per- 
son who knows nothing 
about fraternity and so- 
rority life,” he said. “We 


| will be providing hazing, 


alcohol, bystander inter- 
vention training, sexual 
assault training, diversity 
training for the various 
constituents of the frater- 


| nity and sorority commu- 


nity. We will be looking 
at what current processes 
are in place to see how 
reasonable they are. 

One reform that Smith 
is advocating is a time-lim- 
ited recruitment process. 

“How long should the 
pledge period or new 
member period be? Right 
now it looks like there is 
no standard previous to 
our administration,” he 
said. “It was whatever the 
national office’s standard 


stay with a pledge process 
that is less than 40 percent 
of a semester, so we need 
to be around five or six 
weeks, no more than six. 
That's a part of how we'll 
manage safety, security, 
making sure everybody is 
educated.” 


Smith spoke about 
transparency in the 
pledge process, liken- 


ing pledging details to 
the secret composition of 
pharmaceuticals, which 
is equivalent to infringing 
on their right to privacy. 
“That — [transparency] 
is not something I can 
guarantee because these 
are private organizations, 
and they have their own 
rituals and own pledge 
processes, so by law we 
can’t make them reveal 
that information to the 
public,” he said. “We can 
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get guidelines about what 
parts are publicly avail- 
able, and we have that 
stuff on file.” 

Fuller emphasized that 
students should look into 
each Greek organization 
for themselves. 

“T think that it’s im- 
portant for students to do 
their own research,” she 
said. “So we'll: provide 
as much information as 
we can, but it’s also im- 
portant for students who 
are interested in affiliat- 
ing with fraternity and 
sorority life to look at 
the official, international 
websites for these organi- 
zations.” 

Smith and Fuller are 
both adamant that the 
Greek community can 
have a positive presence 

both on and off campus. 

“Tll stake my career 
on it,” Smith said. “I don’t 
think Tara and I would 

have left our previous 
posts where we were do- 
ing really well to take an 
opportunity to come here 
if we didn’t believe in the 
movement of fraternity 
and sorority life and the 
kind of positive force it 
can have on campus. 

“Like any force on 
any campus, when left to 
the devices of the people 
without the correct men- 
toring, anything could 
become negative, and that 
includes fraternity and 
sorority life and sports 
clubs and anybody else. 
We need to have systems 
in place to make sure that 
we are ensuring that our 
students are operating 
with integrity.” 

“Just like in other sys- 
tems,” he continued, “we 
can put them in place, but 
there will be some outli- 
ers who don’t want to fol- 
low those, and so in those 
instances we have to take 
corrective action. But the 
reality is this should be a 
positive experience. It will 
be a positive experience.” 

Smith discussed un- 
derground sororities and 
fraternities. The’ Univer- 
sity does not recognize 
underground Greek orga- 
nizations, many of whom 
were former official mem- 
bers of the Hopkins Greek 
community. 

“When issues occur 
[regarding underground 


Assistant Director Tara Fuller 


Greek societies], we will 
adjudicate those to the Of- 
fice of the Dean of Student 
Life as individual stu- 
dents... for violating the 
student code of conduct,” 
he said. “There are orga- 
nizations that the Uni- 
versity is aware of — IX] 
think is one of them.” 
Smith spoke about the 
possible dangers of allow- 
ing underground Greek 
organizations to exist: 

“We're actively work- 
ing to bring those stu- 
dents on board because 
what we cannot have is 
a situation where our 
recognized groups who 
are following the policy 
can turn around and say, 
‘Why are you getting 
mad at me, when you 
have this group out here 
that’s not following the 
policies and procedures?’ 
The last thing we want is 
to have a scenario where 
they’re not recognized, 
they don’t have insur- 
ance, they‘re having ac- 
tivities and somebody 
gets hurt.” 

Smith said it is almost 
impossible to prevent 
suspended and expelled 
fraternities and sororities 
from operating under- 
ground. 

“We want to be pre- 
ventative before we get to 
underground. So we want 
to do all of the education 
we can to equip students 
to make the right deci- 
sions,” he said. “If some- 
body owns an off-campus 
house, there’s not a lot we 
can do if we don’t own 
that, house. We cannot 
abridge that right to as- 
semble with like-minded 
people.” 

Smith explained that 
limiting the growth of 
underground Greek orga- 
nizations at the expense 
of official organizations is 
nearly impossible. 

“You know, it’s a crap- 
shoot. You hope they don't 
get suspended, and then 
you work with the groups 
from an educational stand- 
point, Hopefully, between 
our actions and the in- 
ternational office coming 
in and doing what they 
have to do, we don’t have 
underground groups. I 
would be misleading you 
if | could say we could stop 
them completely.” 
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By SAM FOSSUM 
For The News-Letter 


As this year’s fresh- 
man class was welcomed 
to the Hopkins communi- 
ty, the new Coordinator of 
Orientation and First Year 
Experience, Justin Beau- 
champ, made changes 
to orientation that hopes 
to make the week have a 
more lasting impression. 

This year’s New Student 
Orientation was structur- 
ally similar to previous 
years. However, the First 
Year Mentor (FYM) train- 
ing program, sexual as- 
sault education and Balti- 
more Day were all altered. 

FYMs are undergrad- 
uate students selected 
through an application 
process to serve as men- 
tors for freshmen during 
orientation week. 

Beauchamp stressed the 
importance of FYMs and 
the selective process that 
current students who wish 
to participate go through. 
They first submit applica- 
tions and then attend both 
a group and an individual 
interview. Once selected, 
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(lass of 2019 engages in a week of revamped orientation activities 


: COURTESY OF SAMHITA ILANGO 
Deans spoke to freshmen on Homewood Field about academic, residential and social life on campus. 


FYMs participate in a week 
long training process just 
prior to orientation. 

Beauchamp envisions 
FYM training as more 
than just preparation for 
one week of orientation. 

“I like to consider that 
the training is something 
that’s useful for them out- 
side of orientation and that 
they can take those skills 
they learned during their 
training and then apply 
them to their academic ca- 
reers,” Beauchamp said. 

Sophomore FYM Brian 
McConnell thought the 
training process was es- 
pecially worthwhile. 

“I not only received 
training in leadership 
and group dynamics but I 
also learned or re-learned 
numerous things about 
our University and our 
resources,” McConnell 
said. “Additionally, I feel 
fortunate to have a deeper 
and more structured un- 
derstanding of sensitive 
but significant topics like 
diversity, inclusion and 
gender violence.” 

However, some FYMs 
like sophomore Jesse 


Zhan felt the training pro- 
gram was overdone. 

“As an FYM leader, | 
thought the orientation 
program itself was very 
rewarding. I loved get- 
ting to know freshmen 
and aiding in their transi- 
tion to college. However, 
the training to become 
an FYM leader was exces- 
sive,” he said. 

Sophomore FYM Nich- 
olas Longson described 
the training as repetitive. 

Another change to this 
year’s program was how 
sexual assault preven- 
tion and other Title IX 
issues were addressed. 
The previous program, 
Sex Signals, is formatted 
as humorous, interactive 
performed scenes. 

This year, the material 
was covered by a speaker, 
Tim Mousseau, who is a 
part of the Campuspeak 
organization. He connect- 
ed well with the students 
with his personal stories. 

“T heard last year that 
the talk about sexual 
abuse was a total mistake 
so I feel like this year was a 
big improvement and peo- 


ple walked out the door 
pretty satisfied,” freshman 
Tarush Gupta said. “I've 
been to lots of these talks 
back in school, but this 
year’s speaker spoke from 
experience so it was differ- 
ent and more relatable for 
the student body.” 

Mousseau’s_ talk 
also beneficial for 
FYMs. 

“Tim Mousseau was 
an amazingly effective 
speaker. He was able to 
engage the audience and 
really impressed me with 
his presentation skills,” 
McConnell said. “Also, 
his message is one that 
all people mature enough 
ought to learn and under- 
stand because I think it is 
easy for people to believe 
that they are distant from 
the issues Tim talks about 
— but this only makes the 
issues tougher on those 
not so fortunate.” 

Another significant 
change to this year’s pro- 
gram was building off of 
Baltimore Day. Similar 
to last year, the students 
began by listening to the 
same presentation after 
which they met up with 
their FYM group and 
went into city. This year 
there were more locations 
visited within each area, 
and the students were 
shown around by mem- 
bers of the community 
or a Hopkins professor. 
For example, the groups 
visiting Little Italy were 
shown neighborhood 
landmarks by Eugenio 
Refini, an assistant pro- 
fessor in Italian studies. 

Other neighborhoods 
visited included Federal 
Hill, Fells Point, Mt. Ver- 


was 


the 


non, Druid Hill, Station 


North, Inner Harbor and 
Bolton Hill. 

After returning to cam- 
pus, the day concluded 
with three speakers who 
talked about their expe- 
rience with Hopkins in 
Baltimore. New students 
listened to a student, a 
faculty member and an 
alum living in Baltimore. 

“This year the time was 
broken up, allowing my 
FYM group to visit Fed- 
eral Hill, have a tour of a 
nearby neighborhood and 
visit the American Vision- 
ary Arts Museum,” Girod 
said. “Baltimore is such a 
unique place to live, and I 
think it was a great idea to 
allow the student to easily 
explore more aspects of it 
in one day.” 

Freshmen had gener- 
ally positive responses. 

“Personally I enjoyed 
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orientation a lot, but it was 
super stressful — con- 
stantly meeting hundreds 
of people. But I had such 
an amazing time that I 
can’t imagine it going 
any other way,” freshman 
Abby Shegelman said. 

Freshman Chaim 
Chernoff also shared his 
response. 

“| think my favorite 
part of orientation was 
meeting people. There 
was a good amount of 
down time just to meet 
people. They didn’t try to 
force it,” Chernoff said. 

Beauchamp is a firm 
believer in the continuous 
rebirth of the program. 

“T think, in general, 
orientation should be re- 
visited . and revamped 
every year because noth- 
ing’s ever perfect and you 
always want to improve.” 


__ COURTESY OF SAMHITA ILANGO 
Students relax on campus while talking with their First Year Mentors. 


Pre-register today at alumni.jhu.edu/yaw or using the QR code as, 


FRIDAY SEPT. 25 


OKTOBERFEST 
ALE NIGHT 


Pratt Street Ale House 
9:30pm - 1:00am 


Schnitzel, ale, yodeling, 
lederhosen, & more! 
Shuttles provided! 


Must be 21+ with valid, 
government issued ID. 


SATURDAY SEPT. 26 


HOPKINS VS. MUHLENBERG 
HOMECOMING FOOTBALL GAME 


Homewood Field // 2:00pm 


Don't miss the Student vs. Alumni half-time contest! 


A CAPELLA CONCERT 
Mudd Hall // 8:30pm 


Line-up includes the AllNighters, Adormus, 
Vocal Chords, Kranti, The Sirens, Ketzev, and more! 


YOUNG ALUMNI TENT PARTY 


Bloomberg Courtyard // 10:00pm - 1:00am 


Pre-registration is $15 for current 
students & includes entry to the 
Tent Party, 3 drink tickets, and food. 


Must be 21+ with valid, ‘ 
government issued ID. 
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Gillian Lelchuk 
Sophomoronic 


ear two. be- 
gins not with 
the wide 
eyes of naive 
freshmen _ but 
with the jaded gaze of 
a class that knows. We 
know what Hopkins has 
in store for us, and it’s 
not always pretty. Pa- 
pers and midterms fol- 
low us like shadows, labs 
eat up all our free time, 
and problem sets fill our 
nightmares. And _ then 
you throw in all of our 
extracurriculars, because 
yes we, the Hopkins 
nerds, are also involved 
in sports, arts, Greek life 
and other miscellaneous 
clubs and activities. We 
love these things with 
all our hearts, but we sell 
them our souls and our 
time and sometimes our 
hard-earned money. 

We no longer look 
at Gilman and _ think, 
“What a beautiful build- 
ing!” Brody’s futuristic 
technology doesn’t im- 
press us anymore (but 
really, did it ever?). Liv- 
ing in McCoy isn’t nearly 
as exciting as it was for 
us last year. We’ve lost 
our rose-colored lenses 
and now we see Hop- 
kins as it is: the cluster 
of brick buildings that 
house everything that 
drives us crazy. 

Despite all of this; 
we still came back. We 
may be disillusioned of 
the novelties of college, 
but we still love it here. 
And we're still excited, 
maybe more excited. Be- 
cause now we’ve made 
it through many of our 
intro level classes and 
our distribution require- 
ments. Now we get to 
study what we want. 

As we return to the 
Hopkins world, the fa- 
miliarity of the library 
cubicles, the white-paint- 
ed walls of student hous- 
ing and the endearing 


times prevent us from 
being on time to class or 
meetings, we return with 
a greater understanding 
of what this school is. 

This school is a place 
for people who truly 
want to learn. It’s a place 
where people double ma- 
jor in writing seminars 
and electrical engineer- 
ing because they want 
to, and they can. It’s a 
place where Spanish ma- 
jors are also pre-med and 
mechanical engineers get 
theater minors. There is 
so much freedom at Hop- 
kins, and we take advan- 
tage of it. 


And yet we still wal- | 


low in the anticipation 
of the misery that. will 


come once we have three | 


due the same 


Papers 


week as two midterms. | 
Even now, fresh out of | 


syllabus week, we know 
that week is going to be 
hell. We’re not optimis- 
tic anymore, we don't 
have the naive “I can do 
it, easily” sentiment and 
we certainly don’t have 


the “T’ll just blow it off” | 


feeling that goes along 
with covered grades. 

We may not look at 
this school the way we 
used to because Hopkins 


has changed us. We've | 


lost our 


naivety but | 


| 


we've gained a better un- | 


derstanding of the way 
the world works. College 
is vastly different from 


high school and, while | 
that scares us a little, | 


we're okay. We made it | 
through one year, we can | 


get through three more. 
We're older and wiser 
now. Maybe we’re not as 
excited about the novelty 
of college as we were last 


year, but we're smarter. | 
We figured out how to | 


study, and we _ under- 


stand the beauty of office | 


hours. We abuse our pro- | 
fessors’ email addresses, | 
and we know that the | 


FFC was a luxury we 
only appreciate now that 
our unlimited meal plans 
are a thing of the past. 

So as we say goodbye 
to our fresh eyes, we say 
hello to a sophomore 
year filled with fun, ed- 
ucation and probably a 
bunch of moronic things 
we missed out on doing 
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Saying goodbye to Misconceptions about being gluten-tree 
our fresh eyes 


Juliana Veracka 
Dorm Diets 


y now you've 

probably heard 

and seen the 

term “gluten- 

free” some- 
where. You might see it on 
cereal boxes, bottles of soy 
sauce, even’beer. You may 
have heard that it’s just 
some new trend. Maybe 
you know someone who 
doesn’t eat gluten. May- 
be you don’t eat gluten. 
Whatever the case, I'd like 
to answer some common 
questions most people 
have when it comes to liv- 
ing a gluten-free lifestyle. 


1. What ts gluten? 

Ah yes, the question 
on everyone’s mind. It’s 
actually pretty simple: 
Gluten consists of certain 
proteins that are found 
in grains such as wheat, 
barley and rye. That 
means it pops up in foods 
traditionally made with 
wheat flour. It can also be 
found in things like salad 
dressings, vanilla extract 
and more. This is because 


clusively in grains like 
wheat so it sometimes 
turns up where it’s not 
expected. Remember: 
if something contains 
wheat, it definitely con- 
tains gluten, and if some- 
thing is wheat free, it 
could still have gluten 
in it. Sometimes gluten 
is buried in one of those 
fancy terms you find in 
the ingredients lists on 
nutrition labels. This can 
make it extremely diffi- 
cult to avoid. 


2. So why avoid it? 

Well, first and fore- 
most, some people have 
celiac disease, which is 
an autoimmune illness 
that leads the body’s im- 
mune system to attack 
the digestive system 
when gluten is detected. 

Symptoms of celiac 
disease can range from 
minor to life-threatening, 
and attacks can some- 
times be triggered by the 
tiniest trace of gluten. It 
is a very serious condi- 
tion, and the most effec- 
tive treatment for it is to 
avoid ingesting any glu- 
ten at all. 

Other people may have 
gluten intolerance, also 
sometimes referred to as a 
sensitivity to gluten. This 
is similar to other types 
of food intolerances, and 
it is necessary for gluten 


: 


= COURTESY OF EMILY GROSE 
| Being gluten-free at Hopkins isn’t always easy, but the FFC tries to help out as much as they can. 


out gluten as much as pos- 
sible as well. 


3. But I thought it was 
just a trend... 

It is true that in recent 
years people have been 
“going gluten-free” sim- 
ply because they’ve heard 
that it’s healthier. While 
it’s not necessarily health- 
ier to not eat gluten, if 
someone feels better with- 
out it in their life, who’s to 
judge? It’s possible they 
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because to them it seems 
to be about unnecessar- 
ily avoiding certain foods 
simply because it’s what's 
“in.” This way of think- 
ing can be very harmful 
to people who absolutely 
need to keep gluten out of 
their lives. Family, friends 
and even servers in res- 
taurants must understand’ 
that gluten can be danger- 
ous to some people. 


4. How can you eat glu- 
ten-free at Hopkins? 

As you might imagine, 
things like going out to 
eat and going away to col- 
lege can be difficult when 
dealing with dietary re- 
strictions. In and around 
Johns Hopkins, although 
the situation is not al- 
ways ideal, there are op- 
tions available that suit a 
gluten-free lifestyle. 

The FFC usually labels 
which dining options of 
the day are gluten-free. 


Some appliances there 
are also labeled GLUTEN- 
FREE ONLY, such as 


toasters or even a micro- 
wave. Do not use these 
for non-gluten-free items 
because you could make 
someone very ill. 

There are also gluten- 
free foods offered at the 
Charles Street Market, 
and in many surrounding 
grocery stores now that 
more awareness is being 
brought to gluten-free liv- 
ing. The restaurant and 
bakery Sweet 27, located 
a few blocks from campus 


actually on 27th 
have a Street, is 
sensitiv- an entire- 
ity or in- At the end of the ly gluten- 
tolerance ae r free facil- 
that they day, it’s important ity that 
swaret f0F us all to respect i ts 
There’s one another's dietary safe _ for 
even an iX anyone 
upside to restrictions, with glu- 
having ten-free 
gluten- needs. 
free be- 
come so trendy because 5. ...So it’s really not just 
more and more food a trend? 


brands and restaurants 
are offering gluten-free 
options to their custom- 
ers, which does help out 
those of us who have to 
avoid it for medical rea- 
sons. 

BUT (and this is a big 
but), there is a downside 
to the gluten-free diet be- 
coming a fad. There are a 
lot of folks out there who 
do not take the gluten- 
free 


Nope. But no matter 
what, why someone eats 
the way they do is their 
own business. At the end 
of the day, it’s important 
for us all to respect one 
another’s dietary restric- 
tions, whether someone 
has them for medical, 
moral or religious rea- 
sons. What matters is that 
everyone is able to have a 
lifestyle that meets their 


tour groups who some- last year. gluten is not found ex- intolerant people to cut lifestyle seriously own individual needs! 


Find a freshman that will swipe 
you into the FFC 
#upperclassmantips 


Roommate took shuttle to 
downtown looking for Bloomberg 
building today Imao 


O REPLIES ee SHARE 4 HOURS O REPLIES 7® SHARE 


freshman tip: when talking about 
money, divide by 10 and change 
the unit from dollars to chipotles 


Tips 
Ride your bike everywhere, even 
if it's just a 2 minute walk. 
Everyone will be really impressed 
that you went through all that 
trouble to save 1 minute! 


a 46 
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BUT ALSO observations, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and of course, sex. 


A ranking of the best chairs at Hopkins 


Samhita llango 
Guest Columnist 


think I spend a 

good chunk of my 

time at Hopkins 

sitting. Sitting be- 

hind tables on M. 
level, sitting on wheelie 
chairs in Brody, lecture 
halls in Hodson, class- 
rooms in Gilman. Sitting 
and then drooping to a 
horizontal in The Hut. 
And despite all this time 
spent sitting, we often 
overlook the comfort of 
what’s cushioning the 
tush. So here it is, my 
personal compilation of 
all things cushioned and 
comfy, specified for the 
students’ needs. Right 
here on campus. 


BEST CHAIR FOR 
LECTURES: Hodson 210 

Hodson 210 makes the 
college experience real. 
It’s the mid-size lecture 
hall with dual screens 
that every college movie 
features. The chairs are 
incredible. They swiv- 
el smoothly and have 
ample room in between 
each. A good hour sitting 
in those light grey, red- 


cushioned babies _pro- 
vides a unique experi- 
ence. I can leisurely lean 
back, feeling the chair 
bend in a slight tilt back- 
wards, while also able to 
swivel forward up to the 
desk to jot some lecture 
notes two minutes later. 
Versatile. 

BEST CHAIRS FOR 
STUDYING WITH A 
TABLE: M. Level High 
Tables 

I'll just throw a dis- 
claimer now that,I am bi- 
ased towards these chairs. 
They've been through the 
good and the bad, seat- 
ing me through many 
long nights turned morn- 
ings. Oddly the anxiety 
I get sometimes looking 
at these chairs have now 
fostered a sense of com- 
fort and security. These 
chairs make me feel ex- 
ecutive and efficient. I 
can't determine if it’s the 
raised level these chairs 
are set at that do the trick, 
but the combination of 
the navy blue clothed arc 
in the back and friendly 
spin these wheeled chairs 
greet me with have made 
for the most productive 
of nights. And if you 
have yet to try adjusting 
the arms on these chairs, 
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The Mudd Atrium has big red couches that are perfect for naps. 
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The chairs on the Brody Terrace just don’t make very much sense. 


I recommend giving it a 
shot. It’s well worth it. 

BEST CHAIRS FOR 
READING: THe Hut in 
Gilman 

Gilman, home to many 
chairs, has really outdone 
itself with the variety 
of options within a 100- 
foot stretch. But I have 
to say, when readings for 
class need to get done, 
the brown leather chairs 
that face the stained glass 
windows of the Hut re- 
ally welcome you. When 
I sink into these chairs I 
am not only welcomed 
with cushioned comfort 
but also sturdy arms 
that flank either side of 
the chairs that mean se- 


| rious business. It’s com- 


fortable to the point you 
can flop down well, but 
structured in a way that 
your highlighter and 
pen won't get lost in its 
leather. And hey, have 
you checked out the fine 
piece of glass in front of 
you? It only adds to the 
experience. 

BEST CHAIRS FOR 
NAPPING INDOORS: 
Mudd Atrium 

Aside from the biol- 
ogy department and the 
Daily Grind, Mudd Hall 
is home to some rocking 
chairs. And no, I am not 
talking about the rocking 


chairs that line the right 
side of the atrium. I am 
talking about the bright 
red couches and chairs 
that scatter the space. 
These vibrant red chairs 
and couches really serve 
the napping needs. And 
real talk, these couches 
wrap you like a big Clif- 
ford-sized hug. 

CHAIR THAT 
CONFUSES ME: Brody 
Terrace white metal 
chairs 

From time to time, you 
come across a smattering 
of chairs on campus that 
try to take seating to a 
whole new level. I find 
one worth mentioning. 
The wide white chairs 
found on Brody Terrace 
have struck me as odd 
for ages. Sitting in stan- 
dard posture, you look 
strange and it’s uncom- 
fortable. You try to lean 
your back against the 
seat and you look like a 
toddler with your feet 
flailing above ground. So 
you try going horizontal 
and wrapping yourself 
in an egg shape. Sure, 
that works. The chair 
cradles you nicely. But 
that’s just it. Not com- 
fortable enough to nap 
in and I’m too egg-like to 
do work. Okay, Hopkins. 
Unchairted territory. 


Read the signs: Horoscopes 


Aries — Mercury isn’t in 
retrograde, so this month is 
gonna be awesome! 
Taurus — You'll meet 
somebody who will bring 
something wonderful into 
your life. That thing might be 
pizza, and the person might 
be a delivery boy. 

Gemini — Try something 
new this month like not 
procrastinating on your 
homework or actually 
showing up fo lecture. 
Cancer — Give yourself 
more time to relax. You stress 
out a lot, and you deserve 
to treat yourself. 

Leo — Think about switching 
Zodiac signs. Yours is a very 
common name for a lion. 
Virgo — It's your birthday 
month so there’s no better 
time to totally ignore that 
new semester diet you were 


trying out. 


Libra — Make sure you 
thank your friends for putting 
up with you all the time. You 
can get pretty annoying. 
Scorpio — You'll find some 
money on the ground soon. 
Don't pick it up. Someone 
needs it more than you. 
Sagittarius — You need to 
be more independent. Your 
mom can't keep driving 
from Ohio to do your laundry 
every other week. 
Capricorn — Remember to 
give back to the community. 
Give all the inner-city kids a 
copy of your mixtape. 
Aquarius — Stay away from 
orange juice for a while. 
Don't drink it, don’t smell it, 
don't even be in the same 


room as it. 


Pisces — Cut all the toxic 
people out of your life. 
Actually cut them if they 


won't leave. 


Top 10 reasons to join 
the performing arts 


From dance to a cappella to 
theater, Hopkins has a lot to 
offer your creative soul. But 
why should you get involved? 


1. It will offer you a leisure 
break from all your 
homework. 


. It's a great way to make 
new friends! 


. You could learn a | 
completely new art like 
ballet or modern dance. 


. There’s nothing like hearing 

the applause at the end of _ 
the show you've been | 
working so hard on. 


. You might get to wear fun 
period costumes, or, in the 
case of the Rocky Horror 
Picture Show cast, lingerie. 


. You'll make people laugh or 


cry or smile or sit therein 


awe wondering how they ~ 
_ didn’t know you were'so® 


ented 


- You'll always have an 
__ interesting fact at your 
fingertips for wheneve 
/ you're sucked into an 
po feebrealer 


8, You might discover tha 
really do love performin 


9. Or you might disc 
_ you don't and that yo 
knack for the tec 


Calling all writers! If you care 
a lot about something — any- 
thing — everything — and 
want to share your enthusiasm 
with even Cae you can reach, 
write a column for Hip Hop! 


Your column can be about 
anything from food to fash- 
ion to health to entertainment 
to conversations you overhear 
while walking to class. The 
possibilities are endless! 


Email hiphop@jhu.newsletter.com 
for more information. 
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Sexual misconduct policy is unimpressive 


On Aug. 14, the University issued a 
revised version of its sexual misconduct 
policy that will now govern all nine 
Johns Hopkins schools. The document 
was the product of a year-long process to 
reevaluate our policies and procedures 
on sexual misconduct in response to De- 
partment of Education requirements and 
calls for change. 

The end product is not a complete 
overhaul, but rather, an update that fills in 
some missing information, increases clar- 
ity and includes a larger list of resources 
for victims of sexual assault and more 
definitions of both terms like “consent” 
and “sexual harassment” and legal terms 
like “complainant” and “respondent.” 

The Editorial Board recognizes two 
key changes to the sexual misconduct 
policy: amnesty and a focus on victims. 
The revised policy grants amnesty to 
students reporting or acting as witness 
to sexual misconduct who were in viola- 
tion of the University’s alcohol and drug 
policies at the time. This provision is 
long-overdue, but it is important that it 
is being added to the policy now. 

Secondly, the revised policy puts a 
stronger focus on victims, outlining re- 
sources on campus for support and ex- 
plicitly highlighting the “supporter” role 
to the victim or respondent in the form 
of a friend, professor or other member 
of campus. Additionally, the Editorial 
Board appreciates that the revised policy 
continues to encourage students to report 
possible instances of sexual misconduct 
and state that a perceived lack of evidence 
need not be a deterrent to reporting. 

However, despite the improvements, 
the Editorial Board feels that the revised 
policy does little to repair the terse rela- 
tionship between the University and the 
student body on this issue. The Univer- 
sity has a history of mishandling sexual 
assault cases, especially in instances in- 
volving members of Greek life. Between 
inconsistencies in punishing fraternities 
to discouraging students from reporting 
sexual misconduct, the administration 
has a long way to go to earn back the 
trust of the students. 

We needed a new sexual misconduct 
policy, and throughout the past year, the 
University has led us to believe that they 
were creating a new policy with sub- 
stantive changes. After all the months 
of anticipation, we were unimpressed by 
the scope of the revision. 

Although the revised policy is both 


more organized and user-friendly, the 
Editorial Board feels that the policy 
should include more significant reforms 
to its handling of sexual misconduct 
cases, especially during the investiga- 
tive and judicial processes. Simply mak- 
ing the policy more readable and more 
detailed allows for the illusion of change 
without the University truly having to 
reevaluate its policies of conduct. 

For instance, the Editorial Board feels 
that the University should restrict its use 
of internal investigators during the ini- 
tial fact-gathering stage of a sexual as- 
sault report. The current policy allows 
for either internal or external investiga- 
tors to be used, at the discretion of the 
Title IX coordinator. 

The Editorial Board sees no advantag- 
es to using an internal investigator and 
recognizes the disadvantage of the pos- 
sibility of bias. Internal investigations can 
lead to possible extremes: the University 
could take initiative to try as many cases 
as possible or limit the number of cases in 
order to maintain a certain reputation, es- 
pecially given the scandals related to sex- 
ual assault that have recently occurred on 
campus. The vague language of the poli- 
cy leaves room for suspicion; under this 
policy, the University’s Title IX Coordina- 
tor could serve as the sole internal inves- 
tigator of a report of sexual misconduct. 

The Editorial Board does not see 
prominent downsides or barriers to us- 
ing external investigators; these external 
investigators can be easily trained in the 
University’s policy and their presence is 
worth the price to ensure accurate evi- 
dence collection and the absence of pos- 
sible biases. Moreover, the fact that an 
internal investigator who is paid by the 
University may perform an: investiga- 
tion of the happenings of the University 
creates a conflict of interest and invites 
too many questions, suspicions and con- 
cerns of possible bias. 

The University’s handling of sexual 
misconduct in recent years, especially 
related to the inconsistencies in the Uni- 
versity’s punishment of Greek life, has 
created substantial feelings of distrust 
and suspicion toward the administra- 
tion in students. This revised policy may 
add to the frustrations students feel as it 
appears to be much ado about nothing, 
allowing the University to advertise and 
boast its comprehensive reform and pro- 
gression while neglecting to truly make 
substantive changes. 


Greek lite office takes unrealistic view 


This year the administration hired a 
new director and assistant director for 
the Office of Fraternity and Sorority Life 
(FSL). Calvin Smith, Jr, who formerly 
ran Greek life at Towson University, re- 
placed Interim Director Rob Turning as 
head of Greek life on campus. The new 
Assistant Director of the FSL, Tara Full- 


er, held a similar position to Smith's at ° 


Rider University. The Editorial Board is 
pleased that there are now two officers 
in charge of Greek life, but after review- 
ing the interview our News & Features 
team conducted with Smith and Fuller, 
we grew wary of their objectives. 

First and foremost, Smith claimed that 
this year all fraternity pledging would 
have a six-week limit. Regardless of 
whether or not this is a good idea, this goal 
is simply unrealistic. The Editorial Board 
firmly believes that no Greek organization 
will adhere to this rule. Proposing expec- 
tations like this with neither the means nor 
commitment to truly enforce them will 
only serve to perpetuate the ambiguous, 
muddled nature of our current system. 

We recognize that Smith and Fuller 
have their work cut out for them. They 
came to Hopkins at a very difficult time 
for Greek life at the University. How- 
ever these difficulties give Smith and 
Fuller unprecedented power to make 
new policies to improve student life and 
strengthen the relationship between stu- 
dents and our administration. But un- 
fortunately, Smith and Fuller failed to 
outline any real plans of action to attain 
their goals. The Editorial Board urges 
the new officers to better understand the 
needs and structures of the University’s 
Greek organizations before establishing 
a vision of what they would like to see in 
the system as a whole. 

Underground fraternities and sorori- 
ties can be more problematic than their 


» 


University-recognized counterparts. The 
Editorial Board fears that if the Office of 
FSL actually does enforce their policies, 
and Greek organizations do not abide by 
them and subsequently lose their status, 
the Homewood social scene would be even 
further out of the University’s control than 
it already is. Smith and Fuller said they 
“hope that [Greek organizations] don’t get 
suspended,” proposing that corrective ac- 
tion was their priority — but they need 
to propose specific information about the 
actions they would hypothetically take to 
prevent these events from occurring. 

Furthermore, Smith and Fuller were 
vague throughout the interview. Due to 
Hopkins’ Greek scandals of the recent 
past, the Homewood student body is hy- 
per-aware of what happens in the sphere 
of Greek life. The Board would prefer if 
the new Director and Assistant Director 
of FSL were to treat us as adults and di- 
rectly speak to the problems that we’re 
all conscious of. 

All this being said, the Editorial Board 
agrees with a few points that Smith and 
Fuller made. We appreciate their recog- 
nition that the administration’s reach is 
limited in Charles Village. Smith and 
Fuller were cognizant of the fact that 
Greek organizations operate within pri- 
vate houses, and that the college-aged 
students involved can “make mistakes.” 
The Board believes that the two mean 
well and genuinely have a positive vi- 
sion for the Greek system that they want 
to establish here at the University. How- 
ever, they need to provide our student 
body with more information about the 
details for how they plan to meet their 
goals. These are difficult times for the 
administration, and as trust between the 
University and its student body falters, 
transparency and realism need to be ev- 
ery University official’s chief concern, 
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BY SARAH STOCKMAN 


When I graduated from high 
school, I thought I was done 
with attendance policies. I be- 
lieved that I would be free to 
choose whether or not I went 
to class without getting into 
trouble. After all, | was now an 
adult and so should be treated 
as such. I soon realized I was 
mistaken. During my first class 
at Hopkins my professor told 
me that I wasn’t allowed to 
miss more than one class with- 
out my grade being negatively 
affected. 

I couldn't believe I could 
only miss one class. What if I 
got a cold and felt terrible and 
so I skipped class but then 
a month later got the stom- 
ach flu? Would I be screwed? 
I know most professors say if 
you tell them the reason for 
your absence they'll take that 
into consideration, but if pro- 
fessors don’t trust me enough 
that they implement an at- 
tendance policy, why should 
I think that they’d believe my 
reasons for missing class? 

Technically Hopkins as 
a whole doesn’t have an at- 
tendance policy. Instead, the 
Undergraduate Student Hand- 
book suggests that professors 
make their own. It also lays 
down the rule that the Health 
Center does not give out sick 
notes. If you're going to miss 
a lot of class due to an illness, 
you have to get a note from the 
Dean of Student Life. 

I find both the suggestion 
to professors and the Health 
Center rule to be wrong. First 
off, by having an attendance 
policy in place, professors are 
telling their students that they 
don’t trust them. It says that 
the professors don’t believe 
that college students are adult 
enough to go to class volun- 
tarily or pass a class without 
help. It’s a bit demeaning and 


doesn’t prepare us for real life. | 
After all, no one’s going to | 


make sure we show up to work 
— we'll just get fired. Profes- 
sors should trust us. If we fail 
a class, it’s on us. 

I really don’t understand 
why the Health Center can’t 
give out sick notes. One would 
assume that as health care 
professionals they would be 
able to tell if a student is actu- 
ally able to go to class or not. 
The flu can last longer than a 
week, but some attendance 
policies don’t allow students 
to miss more than one class. 
Then what are students sup- 
posed to do? Go to class still 
contagious? 

Although I have yet to run 
into a scenario where I was 

_in danger of getting a lower 
grade for missing class, I have 
forced myself to go to class 
when I felt really sick because 
I was concerned I would get 
into trouble. If I’m sick while 
in class, I’m not really paying 
attention. Instead, I’m count- 
ing the minutes until I can get 
back to bed. I’m probably also 
getting my classmates and my 
professor sick, which is never 
a good thing. 

I do understand that as 
a professor, it might be de- 
grading to stand in front of 
a class of 50 on the first day 
and then 10 the next. That 
being said, if a student is do- 
ing well in class even though 
they’ve never shown up, then 
what’s the harm? Some stu- 
dents don’t learn as well be- 
ing lectured to; others just 
need to do something else 
during the class time. Some, 
of course, are ditching, but 
again, why should a teacher 
care? If I were a professor 
and my entire class vanished, 
I would wonder if there was 
something wrong with my 
teaching methods rather than 
believe that everyone was too 
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Mandatory attendance 
policies need rethinking 


lazy to get up that day. 
Hopkins, as one of the top- 
ranked schools in the country, 


has some of the most dedicat- | 


ed students out there. Most of 
us enjoy what we’re studying 
and so do show up for class. 
We know the importance of 
participating in a seminar or 
hearing a lecture rather than 


reading the lecture notes on- | 


line. I personally love going 
to class, but there have been 
times during the school year 
where I just needed a day off 
to sleep so that I wouldn't 
feel like crying all the time. 
However, I almost never get 
to take a day off because I’m 
obligated to go to class. Al- 
though the weekends count as 
days off, I spend most of my 
weekends in the library doing 
homework. 

Hopkins, and the profes- 
sors who teach here, needs to 
rethink making attendance 
mandatory for certain classes 
and sections. Although I don’t 
know why Hopkins has such 
a vague — and yet not-so- 
vague — attendance policy in 
the first place, it’s time for the 
school to trust its students. 
Let us be adults, even if that 
means we don’t do well in a 
class or two. I know profes- 


sors want to help their stu- | 


dents and watch them suc- 
ceed succeed, but professors 
aren't going to be with us the 
rest of our lives. Let us fail a 
class because we overslept too 
many days in a row. It’s on us 
to succeed for the rest of our 
lives, so let us start succeed- 
ing now. 


Sarah Stockman is a_ senior 
Writing Seminars major from Los 
Angeles. 


By WILL MARCUS 


Ah, the aloha shirt: elegant in 
design, brazen in pattern and su- 
premely relaxed in attitude. For 
generations, these testaments to 
all that is good about the trop- 
ics have graced the backs of our 
country’s greatest leaders — ever 
since Harry Truman appeared on 
the cover of LIFE magazine rock- 
ing a glorious aloha shirt with a 
white and blue seagull and sea 
turtle combination pattern. 

The caption read: “The evo- 
lution of a wardrobe.” 

These garments have been 
the antithesis to a suit ever 
since the 1930s, and I’d ven- 
ture to say that every president 
since then has stocked at least 
five of them in their closets for 
this very reason. After a long 
day in the Oval Office signing 
bills, taking pictures with vis- 
iting pee-wee hockey teams 
and shaking at least 100 hands, 
who wouldn’t want to swap the 
Brooks Brothers for the birds of 
paradise? 

Not a president? That’s fine! 
The aloha shirt doesn’t discrimi- 
nate. Anyone and everyone can 
rock one and look like an abso- 


lute boss. In my opinion, these 


shirts’ limitless appeal indis- 
putably makes them the most 
democratic garment out there, 
so stock up fellow patriots be- 
cause I’m about to explain how to 
maximize your aloha experience. 
Without further ado, I present the 
four patented pillars of Hawaiian 
shirt greatness and their associ- 
ated shirt pattern pairings. 

1) Grilling: For our first pil- 
lar, my shirt pattern pairing 
would include Cockatoos, Pine- 
apples, Macaws and/or surfer 
wagons with the sweet wooden 
doors. The grillmaster is the ma- 
haraja of the meat, and as such, 
everyone’s favorite person by 
default. This is precisely why 
your aloha will thrive on the 
down-low. The aforementioned 


patterns will not only look stun- 
ning behind a tasteful apron, 
but will avoid drawing atten- 
tion away from your famous 360 
tomahawk burger flips. 

2) Chilling: This pillar is per- 
haps the most difficult activity 
to pair with a shirt pattern, but 
I would say that Leatherback 
sea turtles, cheeseburgers, Gar- 
denias, Seagulls, sunset beach 
scenes and large, seemingly el- 
derly aquatic mammals (prefer- 
ably orcas or walruses) would 
enhance your chilling experi- 
ence the most. These patterns are 
meant to invoke a warm sense of 
calm in all who gaze upon them. 
Let your pat- 
tern do it all for 
you, because 
then, you'll be 
free to do less, 
and that, my 


The aloha shirt 


doesn’t discriminate. 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Picking the right aloha shirt isnt easy 


the end of our journey. Thrill- 
ing is our fourth, final and 
tallest pillar. Got a huge public 
speaking gig coming up? Have 
you been invited to appear on 
your local news station? If you 
find yourself staring down the 
barrel of the spotlight any time 
soon, its your time to shine. 
This is why any of the follow- 
ing pattern pairings will fill 
you with chutzpah and help 
you amaze and thrill all who 
gaze upon them: Bob Marley 
faces, Ukuleles, Easter Island 
Heads, tiki anything, plants 
of all types and totem poles 
with angry facial expressions. 
Note to the 
upperclass- 
men: These 
intense _alo- 
has will give 
you the edge 


friends, is the Anyone and everyone you need in 
true essence of Te d look job interviews 
chilling. | You Mirren ah caine Shee athe S59, Please 
will be the |ijke an absolute boss.  n0te that these 
chieftain of the patterns are 
chill. big time, and 

3) Swilling: should only be 
Webster's dictionary defines utilized for moments of a com- 


“swill” as to drink (something) 
greedily or in large quantities. 
Regardless of your beverage of 
choice (Sunny D is my personal 
favorite), this pillar was too easy 
to pair. Hammerhead sharks, 
type 4 throwable life preserv- 
ers, coconuts, drink umbrellas, 
boats of types and tasteful hula 
girls with the grass skirts will 
engender a great thirst deep 
within all who gaze upon them. 
Now this Pillar often has some 
overlap with the others, so the 
shirt decision you make can 
and will determine the trajecto- 
ry of your day/night. Thus, your 
swilling shirts will be the most 
important and versatile alo- 
has in your quiver. Pick them 
wisely from your thrift shop of 
choice. You will be the sultan of 
the swill. 

4) Thrilling: We’ve reached 


parable caliber. 
Remember my friends, the 

pattern you choose must match 

the activity. My pairings are very 

well calculated, make no mistake. 

If you follow my advice you will 

wear the aloha shirt, and it will 

never wear you. Deviate from 

my pairings and you risk being 

overshadowed by your shirt, and 

that is abad place to be. All of this 
being said, I am not the ultimate 
authority on pillar/pattern pair- 
ings, just remember to use your 
head. Each and every one of you 
can improve your life by embrac- 
ing the aloha in everything that 
you do, but for now, start with the 
four pillars. 


Will Marcus is a senior Eco- 
nomics and International Studies 
major from Austin Texas. He is the 
Opinions Editor. 


To truly understand the GOP mess, we must look to the hair 


By DAVID FELDMAN 


On September 26, 1960, 
Presidents John F. Kennedy 
and Richard M. Nixon arrived 
at a downtown Chicago CBS 
studio for America's first-ever 
televised presidential debate. 
Americans who listened to the 
debate over radio mostly de- 
clared the debate to be a draw 
or gave Nixon the slight edge; 
however, the over 70 million 
Americans who watched the 
debate on their televisions over- 
whelming named JFK the clear 
winner. Nixon was 20 pounds 
underweight, frail-looking and 
had a bum knee. Kennedy, on 
the other hand, had the most 
lusciously flowing hair that the 
American presidency would 


see until Reagan was elected: 
in 1980. Nowadays, the motto 
for American presidential hair- 
styles is: "no flow, no go" (to the 
Oval Office, that is). According- 
ly, it is my pleasure to provide 
The News-Letter readership with 
a definitive analysis of GOP 
candidates’ hairstyles. Enjoy. 


Donald Trump: Fun fact: the 
hair that Donald Trump has on 
the top of his head did not orig- 
inally come from there. How- 
ever, he has repeatedly gone 
on record claiming the hair he 
has on his head is his own. Ad- 
ditionally, his legs are perfectly 
hairless. I'll let you all put two 
and two together. 

Jeb Bush: Though good old 
Jeb comes from a family with 


»’ 


COURTESY OF DONKEYHOTEY VIA FLICKR 


fantastic hairlines (George H.W. 
and George W.s hairdos were as 
crispy as could be), apparently 
the former Florida governor spent 
too much time in the swamp and 
let the hair get sloppy. Comb it 
better Jeb, comb it good. 

Scott Walker: Scott Walker, 
ladies and gentlemen. Business 
in the front, and apparently the 
party got busted up in the back 
because the man is as bald as 
Mr. Clean. Good news though! 
You can’t see it when he's on 
TV.... WAIT the camera angle at 
the debate exposed everything. 
Just shave it off Scott. Being bald 
is a choice; balding is not. The 
look worked perfectly for Mi- 
chael Jordan! — 

Marco Rubio: Keeps it sim- 
ple and clean. The classic dark- 


N 


haired side swoop has always 
been, and will continue to be, 
electable. I think we have a clear 
favorite here, 

Ted Cruz: Not much to notice 
here, folks. "Felito" speaks with 
words, not style. And oh does he 
have a lot to say nowadays. The 
hair is a about as bare-bones as 
can be. That being said, he has a 
certain amount of potential. 

Rand Paul: Fittingly, Rand 
Paul's haircut screams "Hello, 
I'm your crazy distant relative." 
His curls go in every which 
way, and when he smiles, he 
slightly resembles the Chuck E. 
Cheese mouse. 


David Feldman is a_ senior 
Chemical & Biomolecular Engi- 
neering major from Austin, Texas. 
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YOUR WEEKEND srt. 3-6 


Events in Baltimore Diverse musical offerings at Windup Space 


this weekend 
Thursday 


QUEER-OLOGY “The Goth Ball” 

The Crown, 7 p.m. — 2 a.m. 
QUEER-OLOGY is a monthly dance party celebrat- 
ing queer culture held at the Crown. There will be 
a screening of the film All About Evil as well as a 
best-dressed competition and dance party. There 
will also be live drag performances, D)J sets and 
projections. This multimedia event is intended to 


be welcoming and celebratory. Come check it out! 


By EMILY BROWN 
Your Weekend Columnist 


The beginning of the 
semester is a great time 
to catch up with friends 
and meet new people on 
campus. But while it’s 
fun to party near Hop- 
kins, sometimes getting 
out into the city is a re- 
freshing change of pace. 


| However, if you haven't 


done much of that be- 
fore it can be hard to 


find a foothold into Bal- 
| timore. 


One great way to im- 
merse yourself in Bal- 
timore culture is to see 
live music at local bars 
and venues. 

If you're ever looking 


for a great place to hear 


' some live music, check 


Friday 


Rituals and the Docile Body 
Opening Reception 
Gallery CA, all day 
This reception is for the recent opening of a solo | 
exhibition of Daina Rehavia’s work. Rehavia is 
a feminist activist artist, and her pieces explore 
bodily experiences. A participatory workshop by 
The Feminist Project-Baltimore will take place at 7 | 
p.m., followed by a dance performance by Pitts- 
burgh musicians slowdanger. 


Saturday 
HorseshoeCrabs Horseshoe(rabs 
Opening Reception 

Freddy Gallery, 7 p.m. — 9 p.m. 
The Freddy Gallery is hosting an opening reception | 
and live performance in conjunction with its new 
exhibition HorseshoeCrabs HorseshoeCrabs by artist | 
Puppies Puppies. It will include painted horseshoe 
crabs as well as vinyl works. The exhibition will 
explore the similarities the artist has perceived | 
between painters and horseshoe crabs. | 


Color Run Night 5K 
Camden Yards, 7:30 p.m. 
The extremely popular Color Run OK is extending 
its fun into the evening with a night race this Sat- 
urday. The course will include glowing colors and — 


illuminating bubbles. There will be a party after 
the 5K complete with lights and music. Tickets are 
still available online. 


Sunday 
Homeboy Sandman, Eze Jackson, Bond 
St. District and Drew Scott 
Metro Gallery, 8 p.m. 
Homeboy Sandman is a renowned MC from New York 
(ity. He is signed to Stones Throw Records, one ol 
the most important labels for hip-hop production and 


rap. The remainder of the artists, most notable Bond 
St. District, are Baltimore-based hip-hop artists. 


| releasing 


out the Windup Space, 
located at 12 W. North 
Ave. It’s right in Station 
North near the Charles 
Theater, Penn Station 
and some great eats. 

It’s a small space that 
is easily accessible to 
Hopkins students. An- 
other plus: Shows tend 


| to be all ages (although 


there is also a bar for 
those 21 and over). 

It’s also affordable 
enough for the average 
college student. Most 
events cost somewhere 


| between $10 to $15, and 


you always get great val- 
ue for that price. 

The Windup Space 
uniquely offers one the 
chance to party with 
townies and college stu- 
dents alike and listen to 
some great music. 

The venue offers a 
lot of variety in terms 
of music. There,are of- 
ten shows played by lo- 


| cal Baltimore bands as 


well as shows featuring 
experimental music col- 
lectives, DJ sets, jazz 
improvisation and the 
likes. The Windup Space 
also has karaoke, piz- 
za parties and a whole 
host of other live music 
events. 

Once a month the 
Windup Space hosts Four 
Hours of Funk, a dance 
party as fun(ky) as it 
sounds. For the planned 
revival of T.V. show Twin 
Peaks, the Windup Space 
hosted a Twin Peaks cos- 
tume dance party. 

There are concerts 
hosted regularly (most 
weeks you can find at 
least one), and they cater 
to most musical tastes. 
The venue is supportive 
of both local bands and 
lesser-known touring 
bands so it’s a great way 
to both discover new 
music and immerse one- 
self in the local Baltimore 
music scene. 

Last Thursday night’s 
concert was a chance 
for the punk hipsters of 
Hampden to get their 
headbang on. Austra- 
lia’s Royal Headache 
and Philadelphia’s Sheer 
Mag headlined the show. 
Young Trynas (Washing- 
ton, D.C.) and Baltimore’s 
own Quitter also played. 

The crowd was re- 
sponsive and energetic, 
and the musicians were 
gracious. Royal Head- 
ache’s lead singer was 
actively engaging with 
the crowd, playing songs 
that people shouted up 
at the stage and reiterat- 
ing how much he and his 
band loved playing in 
Baltimore. 

One of the biggest 
perks of a venue like the 
Windup Space is the op- 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


The Windup Space is located near the MICA campus in Station North, 


portunity offered by the 
intimacy. The concerts 
tend to be super casual 
with musicians often 
playing without set lists 
and opting for crowd fa- 
vorites. 


You have the chance to | 


talk and drink with the 
musicians because the 
space is so small, and you 
can also be right next to 
the stage if you"want (it’s 
fairly easy to push your 
way to the front). 

Some notable upcom- 
ing shows at the Windup 


Space include the next 
Four Hours of Funk dance 
party on Sept. 18. Also 
worth mentioning is a 
show headlined by Bak 
timore artists Lent and 
Nudie Suits, among oth- 
ers, next Tuesday, Sept. 8, 

You can __ browse 
thewindupspace.com for 
more information about 
the venue and additio 
pro grathming,~ Tn rp ay a] 

A venue of hidden 
gems, the Windup Space 
is definitely something t 
check out. , 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Your Weekend Editor 


Abdu Ali is an institu- 
tion in the Baltimore mu- 
sic scene. He is constantly 
new music, 
curating shows and per- 
forming across the city of 
Baltimore. 

He regularly appears 
in publications like Bal- 
timore Magazine, The 
Baltimore Sun and even 
Noisey, constantly rep- 
ping Baltimore music 
and laying out his vision 
for the scene. 

More recently, Ali be- 
gan curating a series of 
shows, a sort of branded 
musical party that ex- 
ists in various iterations. 
He calls it Kahlon. The 
show is all about coming 
together. It aims to unite 
people of different races, 
backgrounds and musi- 
cal tastes. 


Although Abdu Ali 
is often categorized as a 
hip-hop artist, his sound 
meshes funk, rap, noise 
and, perhaps most impor- 
tantly, Baltimore Club. 

Ali is vocal about not 
wanting to be put into 
a box, and that comes 
through in Kahlon’s line- 
ups. Its website says that 
Kahlon, “Challenges the 
boundaries of genre spe- 
cific music events.” 

Kahlon has hosted art- 
ists as renowned and ac- 
cessible as Dan Deacon 
as well as those as niche 
and outlandish as rapper 
Junglepussy. 

Kahlon lives at the 
Crown on the second 
floor of 1910 N. Charles St. 

When the city started 
cracking down on Do- 
It-Yourself venues a few 
years ago, the Crown be- 
came a place where these 
artists could put on shows 


J 


the way they wanted to. 
The Crown allows artists 
a lot of freedom with- 
out the risk of being shut 
down by the police. 

As an added plus it’s in 
Station North so the venue 
is able to draw the diverse 
crowd Ali strives for. 

Kahlon’s reputation 
has grown month after 
month, and it has become 
a staple of the Baltimore 
DIY music scene. 

This installment of 
Kahlon will feature ambi- 
ent R&B artist Rahel (New 
York) who is part of Lelf’s 
well-respected crew. 

Baltimore’s own :3LON 
will be another highlight 
of the evening. His sound 
is truly unique: it com- 
bines airy beats with a 
high-pitched, alien-esque 
serenade, Slowdanger 
(Pittsburgh) and their cho- 
reographed melodic tunes 
will also be in attendance. 


Next installment of Kahlon this Saturday 


; _ BMOREARTS.COM 
Located in the heart of Station North, the Crown is in the perfect location to mingle with Baltimoreans from diverse backgrounds, 


Three DJs will perform 
sets and, of course, so will 
Abdu Ali. 

Come by the Crown 
this Saturday between 9 
p-m. and 2 a.m. for an un- 
forgettable show. 

The entrance fee is only 
$8. A full bar, delicious 
food and a night of inimi- 
table music awaits you. 
Check out bmorekahlon. 
tumblr.com for more info. 

If you cannot make it 
this Saturday, be sure to 
check  thecrownbaltimore. 
tumblr.com for additional 
programming in the fu- 
ture, 

The Crown also hosts 
Karaoke events, poetry 
readings, film screenings 
and dance parties among 
other things. 

It is a well-loved Bal- 
timore gathering space, 
and I highly recommend 
making a trip there dur- 
ing your time at Hopkins. 

} 
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BMA to open immersive Center for People & Art Director and Hopkins 


By ANEEKA 
RATNAYAKE 
For The News-Letter 


Contrary to a_stan- 
dard art gallery layout in 
which viewers find them- 
selves limited only to vi- 
sual observation and si- 
lent meditation, the new 
Center for People & Art, 
opening Oct. 25 at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
(BMA), intends to revo- 
lutionize the viewing of 
art through interactive 
interfaces and audience 
involvement. 

Set to be located at the 
building’s entrance, this 
new 5,500-square-foot ad- 
dition to the BMA hopes 
to attract a broader audi- 
ence, as it encompasses a 
gallery, a commons fea- 
turing artwork from the 
Baltimore community 
and a studio for hands-on 
art making. 

The gallery area of the 
Center for People & Art 
will feature Imagining 
Home, a special exhibit 
designed to encourage 
visitors to explore the uni- 
versal notion of “home” 
through art and technol- 
ogy. This exhibit is di- 
vided into three parts and 
unifies numerous works, 
all related to this broad 
theme. First, the exhibit 
explores the outside of 


poo 


the home, followed by el- 
ements inside the home 
and finally moves for- 
ward to leaving the home, 
thereby exploring the no- 
tion of migration. 

BMA Curator Oliver 
Shell described the vi- 
sion behind Imagining 
Home as creating a “Hy- 
brid space/ exhibition, 
which is really part of a 
larger area.” In essence, 
Imagining Home will serve 
as a launch pad or an 
orientation space, Shell 
explained. BMA visitors 
will be able to hone the 
imaginative skills they 


COURTESY OF LAURIE SIMMONS 
The BMA exhibit explores exterior and interior household objects. 


Baltimore bands unite 
for festival at Pier Six 


By MIA CAPOBIANCO 
Your Weekend Editor 


Dan Deacon, Future Is- 
lands and Beach House — 
established indie artists 
who have risen past their 
Baltimore roots.to inter- 
national prominence — 
came together Saturday at 
Pier Six Pavilion to create 
Windjammer, a sold-out 
festival benefitting music 
programs in Baltimore 
schools through the Liv- 
ing Classrooms Founda- 
tion’s : Believe in Music 
Campaign. 

The festival also fea- 
tured an eclectic mix of 
Baltimore-based artists 
including four DJs, the 
lo-fi minimalist rockers 
Romantic States, hip-hop 
duo Bond Street District 
and the two-piece rock 
group Ed Schrader’s Mu- 
sic Beat. The proceeds will 
benefit the Living Class- 
rooms Foundation’s Be- 
lieve in Music Campaign. 

Dan Deacon is cele- 
brated both in Baltimore 
and abroad not only for 
his music — an absurd 
assemblage of electronic, 
indie and _ psychedelic 
influences — but also be- 


cause of his live shows. 
Deacon typically opts to 
play on the floor rather 
than the stage. He en- 
gages the audience sur- 
rounding him by facili- 
tating dance parties and 
giving dance instructions 
between his songs. 

In the Baltimore music 
scene, Deacon has taken 
on a role as a ringleader 
of Baltimore DIY music, a 
curator of unconventional 
shows and an advocate 
for other artists. 

- At Windjammer, Dea- 
con began with songs off 
his newest album, Gliss 
Riffer. They were heard far 
outside the venue; people 


in the neighboring apart- | 


ment complexes hung out 
their windows to hear 
and others listened from 
across the street. 

Deacon paused _ be- 
tween songs to laud the 
Living Music Foundation, 
emphasizing that music in 
the classroom helps chil- 
dren realize their potential. 

Before moving on 
to some of his older fa- 
vorites, Deacon paused 
again, asking audience 
members to raise their 

See FESTIVAL, pace B4 


COURTESY OF ESTATE OF WALTER WILLIAMS 
In order to appeal to a diverse audience, /magining Home will display different portrayals of “home.” | 


may need as the walk 
through the rest of the 
museum as well as fur- 
ther peak their interest 
and curiosities. 

The Imagining Home 
exhibit will also be home 
to many interactive ele- 
ments. Shell described 
one of these spaces as 
“the Nook” in which the 
audience will be able to 
answer questions such 
as, “Home is...?” and 
have their answers pro- 
jected around the space. 
In this manner the audi- 
ence is encouraged to re- 
spond directly to the art 
around them and con- 
front the exhibit’s over- 
arching theme. 

The move toward a 
more interactive space 
comes from collaboration 
between educators at the 
museum and curators to 
create of the space. As a 
result, the educators’ un- 
derstanding of the public 
shapes the interactive na- 
ture of the exhibition. 


For The News-Letter 


Students packed 
themselves along the 
walls of the Arellano 
Theater on Saturday, 
heads craning for the 
best viewing angle. The 
confines echoed a con- 
stant hum of voices as 
freshmen and _ upper- 
classmen alike vibrated 
with the excitement of 
promised entertainment. 

The showcase began 
as Director of Homewood 
Arts Programs Eric Be- 
atty gave a short open- 
ing speech and then gave 
the floor to Elizabeth Syl- 


| vester, Vice President of 


Studio Productions for 
the Barnstormers. Sylves- 
ter acted as host for the 
night, introducing each 
of the five groups who 
performed: Witness The- 
ater, The Buttered Niblets, 
Dunbar-Baldwin-Hughes 
Theatre Company, Throat 
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Interactive spaces 
through this kind of col- 
laboration are becom- 
ing increasingly popular 
across the country, seen 
in exhibits at the Brook- 
lyn Museum, the Dallas 
Museum of Art and the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Unlike most other gal- 


leries, this will be open | | 


for several years. 

The diversity of this 
upcoming exhibition ex- 
ists not only in its space 
but also in its showcase 
of works. Shell described 


the featured art pieces | 


as extending beyond 
images and containing 
artifacts that relate to 


the home as well, which | 


range from a doorknock- 
er to a modern toaster. 
This broad exhibit is 
geared toward a wide 
audience, which should 
include members of dif- 
ferent communities in 
Baltimore as well as a 
younger demographic 
SEE BMA, pace B5 


Culture and the Barn- 
stormers. 

Orientation show- 
cases, commonly called 
O-Shows, occur annually, 
coinciding with freshmen 
orientation, as dance and 
a cappella groups show 
off their talents in hopes 
of recruiting new mem- 
bers. This year, the Barn- 
stormers sponsored a the- 
ater showcase to present 
to freshmen students. 

“Hopkins is not the 
most artsy school, and we 
definitely want to keep 
the arts alive here,” Syl- 
vester said. “All the other 
types of performance arts 
have a show — a cappella 
has a show, dance has a 
show — and we figured 
why not let theater have a 
show too?” 

“In order to keep the 
arts alive, we just want to 
bring in as many people 
as possible and expose 
them to all of the great, 
wonderful, funny and 
also not [funny] theater at 


RUN BANLENGCHIT/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
Witness Theater performs student-written plays like last year’s “Drive"by Renee Scavone. 
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By AMANDA AUBLE 


| | and SARAH SCHREIB 


Arts & Entertainment Editors 


film writer- 
| director and Hopkins 
graduate Wes Craven 
died Sunday, Aug. 30 in 
Los Angeles after battling 
brain cancer. He was 76. 
An innovator for the 
modern-day scary movie, 
Craven masterminded 
successful slasher 
film franchises A Night- 
mare on Elm Street (1984) 


Horror 


) | and Scream (1996). 


Before terrifying audi- 
| ences across the nation, 
Craven took his writing 
studies to Baltimore and 
earned his master’s de- 
gree from the Johns Hop- 
kins Writing Seminars 
Program in 1964. 

The Sheridan Librar- 
ies’ Special Collections & 
Archives still maintains 
Craven's graduate thesis 
titled, “Noah’s Ark: Jour- 


oo 


Hopkins, which isn’t al- 
ways broadcast.” 
Overall, the night itself 
was a success in keep- 
ing audience members 


| alum Wes Craven dies 


nals of aMadman,” which 
he submitted to the Facul- 
ty of Philosophy as part of 
the Writing Seminars pro- 
gram. Four hundred eight 
pages long, the work is 
essentially a horror novel 
written in journal entry 
style from the perspective 
of a madman who lives in 
an old cathedral tower. 
Although not yet pur- 
suing a career in the film 


industry, Craven’s cre- 
ative fiction produced at 
Hopkins demonstrated 


his skills within the hor- 
ror genre. In an interview 
with The Baltimore Sun in 
2011, Craven described 
the experience of show- 
ing his work to Elliott 
Coleman, the founder of 
the department of writ- 
ing, speech and drama at 
Hopkins. 

“T wrote a novel called 
‘Noah’s Ark: Journals of 
a Madman,’ as my thesis, 

See CRAVEN, pace B4 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Before delving into film, Wes Craven studied writing at Hopkins. 


Theater showcase attracts potential members 


By ESTHER 
| RODRIGUEZ 


the freshman audience, 
Throat Culture member 
Molly Young’s — insults 
consistently turned into 
compliments. Her nice- 


energized. : ness even 
The __ the- went so 
ater rocked ; far that 
with laugh- “We just want to — she invited 
ter through ; , the whole 
longer com- bring Mh AS TATE ecu tm 
edy scenes, people as possible audience to 
like Wit her party. 

ness’ “Long and expose them The But 
Live the to all of the great, tered Nib- 
Queen,” lets _deliv- 


where cheer 
captain 
Lee’s shot 


wonderful theater 


at Hopkins.” 


ered as well 
in a_ series 


of impro- 
at winning — ELIZABETH visational 
Homecom- SYLVESTER, 8ames_ that 
ing Queen * took the 
is _ threat- BARNSTORMERS audience 
ened by the to some 
death of her absurd  set- 
boyfriend. tings and 


With the help of her 
friend Camilla, Lee clum- 
sily props her boyfriend 
up and continues on with 
her party — a decision 
that draws similarities to 
the 1989 
comedy 
Weekend at 
Bernie’s. 
Shorter 
sketch- 
es, like 
Thermos 
Culture’s 
bit to jok- 
ingly in- 
sult the 
freshmen 
in the au- 
dience, 
also found 
success. 
While 
two char- 
acters sar- 


teased 


castically © 


left them with the most 
memorable quote of the 
night, “I saw a tennis ball 
about four miles back, but 
1 ate it. Because f*ck you.” 

DBH_ Theater Com- 
pany took a more serious 
stance as Diamond Pol- 
lard and Funmilayo Id- 
aomi reprised their roles 
in last year’s production 
of “For Colored Girls Who 
Have Considered Suicide 
/ When the Rainbow Is 
Enuf” and performed the 
powerful scenes “gradua- 
tion nite” and “somebody 
almost walked off wid 
alla my stuff.” 

The Barnstormers 
ended the night with the 
return of one of last year’s 
Freshman One _ Acts, 
“Who's on First.” Taking 
on this classic comedy 
routine made famous by 
Abbott and Costello, the 

See THEATER, pace B5. 
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early horror talent 


CRAVEN, From B3 
which was one of the op- 
tions you had. After El- 
liott read it, he said to 
me and to the class, ‘You 
know, this would make a 
terrific movie. It’s so vi- 
sual,” Craven said. 

The highly visual el- 
ement within Craven’s 
culminating work at 
Hopkins hints at the type 
of art he would one day 
produce. While his films 
famously include graphic 
scenes involving human 
beings, his novel often 
utilizes dark, often grue- 
some animal imagery 
and metaphors. 

A prime example of 
this is in the description 
of his main character’s 
anxiety. 

“At this moment I was 
beginning to feel a spider 
of nausea creeping towards 
my heart, hatched from 
a question I did not even 
want to ask,” he wrote. 

After touching on 
themes of mental illness 
and death, the work ends 
with a brief afterword in 
which Craven expands on 
the difficulties and delu- 
sions of writing and read- 
ing fiction — and just life 
in general. 

“For you see, there is 
nothing to know, only 
everything to believe — 
just as you believe in your 
own existence if you wish, 
or dispute it, if you do not 
wish,” he writes. “Feel 
free to question your own 
breathing, it is a thing of 
intuition, given to be be- 


CREEPYHALLOWEENIMAGES VIA FLICKR 


lieved or doubted.” 

This idea of blurring 
reality and imagination 
also holds true in many of 
Craven's works to follow. 

It is especially the 
case for his iconic char- 
acter Freddy Krueger, a 
razor-blade-wielding vil- 
lain from A Nightmare on 
Elm Street who stalks his 
victims in their dreams, 
but kills them in reality. 
Despite the movie's low 
budget, it was an instant 
commercial success and 
has spawned nine preced- 
ing films. 

Craven did not stay 
on the academic path for 
long after his Hopkins 
graduation. He taught 
briefly as an English and 
humanities professor at 
Westminster College and 
Clarkson University, but 
soon entered the film in- 
dustry, writing and di- 
recting adult films under 
pseudonyms. 

In 1972, Craven made 
his first feature film de- 
but writing and directing 
The Last House on the Left. 
Telling the story of two 
teenaged girls and their 
unexpected encounter 


with a gang of serial kill- | 
ing thugs, The Last House | 


on the Left demonstrates 
the theme of teenaged 
rebellion 
leading to perilous, life- 
threatening situations. 


Craven’s other direc- | 


eventually | 


torial credits include The | 
Hills Have Eyes (1977), | 


Red Eye (2005) and My 
Soul to Take (2010). 


Craven's Ghostface Killer came to life in 1996's slasher film Scream. 
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Craven's thesis shows Miley Cyrus drops an acid trip of a new album 


By EMILY HERMAN 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Without any advance 
notice, Disney pop star 
turned activist _ thrill- 
seeker Miley Cyrus re- 
leased Miley Cyrus & 
Her Dead Petz, a 23-track 
album co-produced by 
The Flaming Lips, on 
her Soundcloud account 
Sunday following Cyrus’ 
hosting gig at the MTV 
Video Music Awards 
(VMAs).. 

With an accompanying 
music video —a four min- 
ute and 26 second close- 
up of Cyrus’s face with 
glitter, milk and sprin- 
kles streaming in and out 
of her mouth — Cyrus 
closed the award show by 
performing the album’s 
opening track “Dooo It!,” 
repeating the anthem-like 
chorus of “Yeah I smoke 
pot / Yeah I love peace/ 
But I don't give a f*** / I 
ain't no hippie” alongside 
an army of spandex-clad 
drag queens. 

That chorus sets the 
tone for the rest of the 
album, in which Cyrus 
proves through candid, 
plainspoken lyrics that 
she’s a_ peace-loving 
stoner millennial who 
doesn’t care what any- 
one thinks, or at least 
would like you to think 
she doesn’t care. 

Although she covers 
it up with heavy pro- 
duction, Cyrus’s voice is 
still as rich and twangy 
as ever; the entire al- 
bum sounds as if T-Pain 
dropped acid then re- 
mixed an acoustic Joni 
Mitchell set. 

Despite this, a handful 
of the songs on this album 
are actually solid and rel- 
atively normal-sounding 


| pop tracks. For instance, 


in “Karen Don’t Be Sad,” 
which follows after 
“Dooo It!,” Cyrus cheers 


| up a girl named Karen 


who’s feeling down on 
herself with a 1980s-style 
ballad that sounds like 
something Napoleon Dy- 
namite might slow dance 
to at his prom. 

The song where Cyrus 
best weaves deeply per- 
sonal lyrics with catchy 
melodies is “BB Talk,” in 
which she shares her in- 
decision about ending a 


| relationship with a guy 


who baby talks in bed 

and likes excessive PDA. 
The song’s spoken 

verses are intensely young 


Baltimore musicians engage with 


FESTIVAL, From B3 
hands and join one another. 
He requested that audience 
members think of someone 
they love, then think of 
someone they miss. 

He then asked the au- 
dience to consider peo- 
ple they might not often 
think about, the home- 
less or those brutalized 
by people of author- 
ity. He was met with ap- 
plause, and the audience 
danced like hell as he 
closed out his set. 

Beach House played 
next, their dream pop- 
y goodness filling the 
venue as the sun set. 
Couples swayed to old 
favorites like ‘Norway’ 
and ‘Gila’, and the audi- 
ence listened intently to 
songs off their new re- 
lease Depression Cherry. 

Beach House’s sooth- 
ing and melancholic 
sound was timed per- 
fectly, nestled between 
the explosive synth-y 
sounds of Deacon and 
the feel-good tunes of 
Future Islands. 

Between sets various 


DJs took the stage, play- 
ing Baltimore club music 
and remixes of old favor- 
ites and pop songs. Their 
presence was far less ap- 
preciated by the crowd 
perhaps because the audi- 
ence members were there 
to see the big names or 
perhaps because the DJ 
sets were more suited for 
a smaller venue. 

Future Islands’ live 
shows gained a national 
reputation after they per- 
formed ‘Seasons (Wait- 
ing on You)’ on the Late 
Show with David Letterman 
in 2014. Front man Sam 
Herring commanded at- 
tention with his deep, 
dramatic vocals and out- 
landish dance moves. 

When Future Islands 
took the stage the whole 
audience was engaged 
and on their feet. The 
band played songs span- 
ning their discography, 
including older favorites 
like “Little Dreamer” as 
well as tracks from their 
latest release Singles. 

Herring’s dancing was 
in full force — he was 


absolutely drenched in 
sweat by the end of the 
set — as was the heart 
he brings to his shows. 
He briefly paused sev- 
eral times during the set 
to sing Deacon's praises, 
giving his love to Balti- 
more and touching on 
the mission of the Living 
Classrooms Foundation. 


audiences 


| ; COURTESY OF SCANNERFM VIA FLICKR 
Baltimore artist Dan Deacon headlined this year’s Windjammer festival. 
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Miley Cyrus translates her outlandish personality into her latest album, which she dropped unexpectedly, 


— so young that anyone 
over the age of 25 may not 
relate at all when Cyrus 
talks about receiving texts 
with “the queen emoji” 
and sending “the monkey, 
you know, the ones with 
the hands over the eyes.” 

Other songs on the 
album worth listening 
to include the ever-so- 
slightly R&B-tinged 
“Bang Me Box,” in which 
Cyrus gets very explicit 
about what she’s looking 
for in bed and “Light- 
er,” a sweet, gentle song 
about marijuana-laced 
romance. 

Beyond these tracks, 
much of the album is mu- 
sically and lyrically bi- 
zarre; you may find your- 
self re-listening to verses 
just to confirm something 
you heard. Many of these 
lyrics are too sexual or ex- 
plicit for print, but they’re 
all about as puzzling as 
“T feel like a slab of but- 
ter that is melting in the 
sun,” which appears in 
both “Milky Milky Milk” 
and “Slab of Butter (Scor- 
pion).” 

The two songs that are 
actually about Cyrus’ ac- 
tual dead pets — “The 
Floyd Song (Sunrise)” and 
“Pablow the Blowfish’ 
— are the album’s low- 
est points. In the former 
she contemplates how she 
“can be glad now that my 
flower is dead” in refer- 
ence to her dog, Floyd, 
who died suddenly in 
2014. 

In the latter Cyrus gets 
uncomfortably emotional 
over a dead fish, even au- 
dibly crying at the end of 
the song. The chorus is 
simply “Pablow the Blow- 


Their set was as heart- 
ening, and they played a 
one-song encore during 
which Herring dropped | 
to his knees and began | 
to tear up. It was a mov- 
ing way to close out a 
day-long festival which 
spotlighted the uniquely 
collaborative nature of | 
Baltimore’s music scene. 


fish / I miss you so much 
/ Pablow the Blowfish / I 
miss you so bad.” Cyrus 
continues by singing that 
watching her friends 
eat sushi after Pablow’s 
death ruined her appe- 
tite, and then suggests 
that Pablow hook up with 
a seahorse named Sadie 
in the afterlife. 

There were other mo- 
ments throughout the 
album where Cyrus 
came across as more of 
an experimental high 
school freshman than a 
22-year-old. The verse in 
“Fweaky” about hooking 
up “at your dad’s place / 
or at your moms / and if 
they’re both home we'll 
go out on the lawn” con- 
jured images of two teen- 
agers sneaking around 
and getting drunk on a 
single bottle of Mike’s 
Hard Lemonade. 

The album also in- 
cludes two wildly unnec- 
essary interludes. Before 
“BB Talk,” Cyrus subjects 
her listeners to “F***in 
F***ed Up,” a 50-second 
track of little more than 
the words “f***ed up.” In 
“Ym So Drunk,” Cyrus, 
auto-tuned beyond the 
point of recognition, re- 
peats the phrase “I’m so 
drunk I can’t even explain 


what I feel right now” five 
times. 

For all the sideshow 
lyrics, a handful of songs 
on the album were just 
plain boring. Surprising- 
ly, these included Cyrus's 
collaborations with rap- 
per Big Sean (“Tanger- 
ine”) and experimental 
pop artist Ariel Pink 


(“Tiger Dreams”), which . 


appear back to back on 
the album. Combined, 
they were an 11-minute 
snoozefest. 
Intrigued listeners 
should know that this al- 
bum is long; with the ex- 
ception of “F***in F**ted 
Up” and “I’m So Drunk” 
most of the songs hover 
around the four to five- 
minute mark. Eccentric 
as they are, many of the 
songs could have poten- 
tially been compiled into 
an exceptional mixtape or 
shorter album. 
Miley Cyrus & Her Dead 
Petz ends with “Twinkle 
Song,” a simple piano 
ditty “in which Cyrus 
wonders “what does it all 
mean?” After 23 songs, 
this writer is wondering 
the same thing. Perhaps 
the answer would become 
crystal clear on an acid 
trip, accompanied by a 
six-pack of Smirnoff Ice. 


Campus theater groups 
perform for freshmen. 


THEATER, From B3 
Barnstormers masterful- 
ly performed a scene that 
hinged on miscommuni- 
cation. Choosing to let 
the history of the com- 
pany itself, as the oldest 
group on campus, the 
Barnstormers appealed 
to potential members 
using this simple yet hu- 
morous performance. 

All in all it was a good 
showing from those in- 
volved as each group 
hoped to attract a pool 
of equally talented new 
recruits. After a final ad- 
dress by Sylvester, the 
audience members were 
welcomed to the adjoin- 
ing Levering Cafe where 
all the theater groups had 
designated sign-up tables. 

The area quickly 
filled as some squeezed 
through to grab a free 
slice of pizza while oth- 
er interested audience 
members chatted with 
performers in order to get 
a better understanding of 
theater at Hopkins. 

“I really, really like the- 
ater, and I’m really inter- 
ested in joining a theater 
group. I thought it was 
a good opportunity to 
check out [Hopkins the- 
ater] and see what it was 
all about,” freshman Kari- 
ma Kallon said. 

This open forum after 
the theater showcase also 


; 


equally aided students 
who rarely set foot on a 
stage but who hoped to 
try new things. 

“We just wanted to 
come out and watch all the 
groups and get a little bit 
of a taste of what Hopkins 
has to offer” freshman 
Sarah Chrome said. “It was 
fun. I think I came mostly 
for the comedy groups to 
see if I could do that. It’s 
nothing I've ever done be- 
fore and I wanted to see ifI 
could sign up for it.” 

The event also benefit- 
ed theater groups as they 
could interview 
potential new members 
and fill positions held by 
members who graduated. 

“In Witness, we reach 
out to freshmen because 
we really hope they will 
continue to play an es- 
sential role in our group 
throughout their years 
at Hopkins,” sophomore 
Saraniya Tharmarajah 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

“When casting, we try 
to look for someone who 
is eager to be involved 
in all aspects — whether 
it be acting, writing, di- 
recting, or tech. Because 
our group is completely 
student run, it’s impor- 
tant for us to find some- 
one who is excited to 
lend a hand whenever 
needed.” 


some — 
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Tim Freborg 
Flashframe Film 
Reviews 


hen I was 
at home 
over this 
summer, 
flipping 
through TV. stations lost 
in wonder over having 
more than ten channels 
again, I happened to 
chance upon an airing of 
the original Jurassic Park 
film. I hadn’t seen that 
movie in years. I switched 
it on, sat back and allowed 
myself to be whisked 
back into Steven Spiel- 
berg’s masterpiece. As I 
watched the iconic thuds 
of Tyrannosaurus steps 
send ripples through the 
water, I marveled at just 
how well the film has 
aged and that even now 
most of its aspects hold 
up just as well as they did 
in 1993. 
Then the 1997 sequel Ju- 
rassic Park: The Lost World 
came on, and | promptly 


dead _fran- 
chise to rope 
in a few ex- 
tra million 
dollars. 

I could 
never have 
prepared 
myself for 
how wrong I 
was. 

While 
never truly 
reaching the 


heights of 
the original 
Spielberg 
classic, Ju- 
rassic World 
moves __ the 
franchise in 


anew and re- 
freshing di- 
rection while 
still paying 
respectful 
homage to its series’ roots. 
The action is big, the dino- 
saurs are bigger and my 
hasty conclusions stand 
thoroughly humbled. 

Set many years after 
the events of the previous 
films, Jurassic World takes 
it upon itself to answer 
a long-held question by 
fans: What if Jurassic Park 
had actually opened? 

According to director 
Colin Trevorrow and his 
writing team, it would 
have been a monstrous 


turned the television off. success. As thousands 
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go by, it’s pretty clear that 
I had thought that the Ju- 
rassic Park franchise had 
run its course and that the 
sun had long since set on 
the day of the dinosaurs. 
As a result, when I first 
got word of a new fourth 
movie, more than a de- 
cade after the third and 
featuring an almost en- 
tirely new cast, my expec- 
tations weren't high. As 
far as I was concerned, Ju- 
rassic World was doomed 
to be another lazy cash- 
grab using the name of a 


park decide that merely 
having dinosaur clones is 
not enough of an attrac- 
tion for the park — they 
need to go bigger. Using 
the talents of scientist 
Henry Wu (played by B. 
D. Wong), park scientists 
create a biological abomi- 
nation: the Indominus 
Rex, a dinosaur created 
by combining the DNA 
of the biggest and bad- 
dest dinosaurs around. 
After the creature escapes 
its enclosure, the task of 
its recapture falls to park 
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Chris Pratt plays the role of Jurassic Park employee Owen Grady. 
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Jurassic World revives series with new characters, dinosaurs Interactive 


employee Owen Grady 
(Chris Pratt). 

The decision to move 
away from the original 
films in terms of cast 
and story is a very bold 
one; in fact, B.D. Wong is 
the only actor to reprise 
his role from a previous 
film, and even his role 
is relatively small. How- 
ever, I believe that this 
move actually serves as 
one of the film’s greatest 
strengths. Both Jurassic 
Park III and The Lost World 
before it suffered heavily 
from over-reliance on the 
characters of the original 
films. Because audiences 
had expectations of these 
characters moving into 
the films, the characters 
had less room to grow 
and develop. As a result, 
each film felt like it was 
simply more ‘of the same, 
feeling less and less fresh 
with each incarnation. 

While Jurassic World 
could similarly be con- 
strued as more of the 
same with rampaging di- 
nos tearing the park apart 
as they had in films past, 
placing them in a com- 
pletely revamped  set- 
ting amidst entirely new 
characters allows the film 
to recapture a bit of that 
spirit inherent within the 
first film. With the com- 
bination of the wonder of 
beholding the dinosaurs 
and the horrible realiza- 


tion of what they are ca-. 


pable of, these senses are 
more strongly captured 
because these characters 


are experiencing them for 


the first time. 

That’s not to say the 
writing and characters 
don’t have problems; most 
of the characters in the film 
are completely one-dimen- 
sional and lack any sort 
of meaningful character 
growth. Additionally, the 
third act attempts to bring 
something of a villainous 
story arc full-circle. How- 
ever, the execution of this 
character’s arc is so clunky 
that it’s hardly worth the 
effort. That said, the dyna- 
mism of the characters isn’t 
truly the focus of the film 
(and that weak story arc 
is swiftly brushed aside), 
so these flaws do little to 
bring the film down. 

Now, characters and 
storytelling are all well 
and good, but the real 
question is if the film is 
exciting? After all, this 
is a dinosaur adventure. 
Rest assured Jurassic 
World comes fully armed 
with any number of jaw- 
dropping action sequenc- 
es sure to keep audiences 
on the edge of their seats. 

Granted, this film’s re- 
liance on action is a bit of 
a departure from the se- 
ries’ roots; whereas typi- 
cally the films have had 
action focused on escape 
and survival, World opts 
for a more traditional 
even combative approach 
as one might expect from 
a film focused on hunting 
down a dinosaur. 
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If there is one point 
worthy of criticism, how- 
ever, it may very well be 
the special effects. For 
the most part the dino- 
saurs themselves look 
fine, but some of the 
surrounding effects can 
seem a bit off. For ex- 
ample, the gyro ball ve- 
hicle that two characters 
drive at one point looks 
indescribably cheesy 
and feels so out of place 
stylistically when placed 
against everything else 
in the film. 


Jurassic World introduces a fresh take on the franchise with a mostly new cast led by Bryce Dallas Howard and Chris Pratt. 


Despite these minor 
faults with the effects and 
some weak points in the 
character development 
department, Jurassic World 
still manages to succeed 
where it matters most: 


art to be 


) displayed 


al the BMA 


BMA, From B3 
which can be seen also in 
the digital aspects of the 
presentation. This effort 
is also intended to com- 


_ bat the “aging-out” of the 


recapturing the sense of | 


wonder the series had for 
so long lacked. While still 


not quite as memorable | 


as the first film, World is 


a more than worthy addi- | 
tion to this beloved film | 
| lection of American Cra- 
| zy Quilts from the late 
| 19th century. 


franchise. 


Overall Rating: 7/10 


key demographic that fre- 
quents art galleries. Over- 
all, Shell describes cu- 
rating this exhibition as 
“an interesting process,” 
and makes note of the 
achievement of a diver- 
sity of works, which form 
a coherent exploration of 
a theme. Imagining Home 
as a part of The Center for 
People & Art is scheduled 
to open this Fall and is 
sure to be an interesting, 
imaginative body and 
space of art. 

The BMA is currently 
running a number of 
stimulating and thought- 
provoking exhibits, in- 
cluding the film Recher- 
che: three from filmmaker 
Sharon Hayes and a col- 


Our Ready for School 
or not) Playlist 


oe 


1. “Elevate” by St. Lucia. 


“Let’s Go” by Matt & Kim 


Sie odd 


Peet Ss 


3. Good Morning” by Kanye West 


4. “Every Day Is A Winding Road” 
by Sheryl Crow 


D “lonition/Do You... : 


hoebe hyan 


ashup)” by 


6. “Make A Scene” by Shamir. 


7. “A Hazy Shade of Winter” by 
— Simon & Garfunkel 


8. “Clap Your Hands” by Whilk & 


Misky 


9. “Reincarnation” by Sam Dew 


10. “Wake Me U 
En 


When September 
ds” by Green Day 


II. “Age Six Racer” by Dashboard 
— Confessional 


Follow @jhuarts on Spotify for 
more playlists! 
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CARTOONS, ETC. 


Cicadas By Stephanie Herrera 


Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


100 GHOUWFOR SCHOOL 


Students wanted for cartoons! 


The News-Letter is looking for students to contribute to the cartoons 
section! You don’t have to be an artist to have your work shown! Car- 
toons, puzzles, weekly comic strips or even simple sketches and draw- 

ings — we can incorporate them all right here. 
If you have any questions or have work to submit, please email 
cartoons@jhunewsletter.com. 
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Mystery group steals Ashley Madison’s data EPA proposes methane 
emission regulations 


By CATIE PAUL 


Science & Technology Editor 


“Life is short. Have 
an affair,” proclaims 
the tagline for Ashley 
Madison, a website that 
caters to married people 
looking to cheat. The 
site, which promised 
complete discretion to 
customers, may have an- 
gered the wrong people 
with its mission, and 


di WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Over 30 million Ashley. Madison users had their personal data taken. 


earlier this month hack- 
ers stole private data on 
over 30 million custom- 
ers and released it on the 
Internet. 

Ashley Madison is 
based in Canada and 
is owned by Avid Life 
Media. Its name comes 
from two female names, 
Ashley and Madison, 
which were popular in 
2001 when Noel Bider- 
man, the former CEO of 


MouthLab uses lips 
to read vital signs 


MYDOCTOR.KAISERPERMANENTE.ORG 


Doctors must use bulky monitors in order to read a patient's vital signs. 


By JOAN YEA 
Senior Staff Writer 


The medical tricorder 
of the Star Trek universe, a 
rapid medical assessment 
device used to quickly ex- 
amine the patient’s gener- 
al health, has long been a 
real-world inspiration for 
the development of non- 
invasive health measure- 
ment devices. 

The realization of a 
commercially available, 
portable rapid medical 
assessment device hopes 
to revolutionize the diag- 
nosis and monitoring of 
various illnesses and con- 
ditions. 

Recently a group of en- 
gineers and physicians at 
the Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine, led by Gene 
Fridman, an_ assistant 
professor of biomedical 
engineering and / otolar- 
yngology—head and neck 
surgery, have been mak- 
ing progress. They have 
succeeded in showing the 
overall accuracy of the 
vital signs data obtained 
from the MouthLab, a de- 
vice reminiscent of Star 
Trek’s medical tricorder. 

A hand-held instru- 
ment, the MouthLab 
quickly takes into account 
the patient’s condition 
via the mouthpiece and 
thumb pad sensors, cata- 
loging the patient’s elec- 
trocardiogram and_ vital 
signs such as pulse rate, 
breathing rate, tempera- 
ture, blood oxygen satu- 
ration and blood pressure. 

To test the perfor- 
mance of the MouthLab 
prototype, the research- 
ers compared the vital 


signs data obtained from 
the prototype to that from 
a standard vital signs 
monitor in a clinical trial 
involving 52 subjects. 


The study, published 
in the September issue 
of the Annals of Biomedi- 
cal Engineering, indicates 
the accuracy of the vital 
signs data generated by | 
the MouthLab, a correla- 
tion which the research- 
ers attribute to the use of 
the same technology to 
measure some of the vital 
signs. 

The MouthLab’s thumb 
pad sensor for instance is | 
equipped with a smaller 
version of a pulse oxim- 
eter, the standard opti- 
cal technology utilized 
to measure blood oxygen | 
saturation. 


While the Mouthlab 
features these existing 
measurement modali- 


ties, the device is novel 
in its placement of sen- 
sors and_ electrodes, 
seeking to decrease the 
possible patient discom- 
fort that can accompany 
rapid medical assess- 
ment. The electrodes of 
the three-lead electrocar- 
diogram equipped with 
the MouthLab device, for 
example, are placed on 
the patient’s thumb and 
lip instead of the leg and 
torso. 

The electrocardiogram 
signals also provide the 
basis for the MouthLab’s 
unique method of mea- 
suring the patient’s blood 
The standard | 


pressure. 
cuff utilized in blood 
pressure measurements 


has been noted to be 
See MOUTHLAB, Pace B8 


Avid Life Media, came 
up with the idea for 
founding the site. Ash- 
ley Madison became 
infamous for its adver- 
tisements and for other 
publicity stunts. 

For example, in 2010 
the company tried to 
get the new New York 
Giants and Jets stadi- 
um to be named Ash- 
ley Madison Stadium, 
but MetLife ended up 
receiving the naming 
rights. Although Avid 
Life Media refuses to 
release the names of its 
investors, it made $115.5 
million in revenue in 
2014, according to CNN. 

On July 12 employees 
of Avid Life Media came 
to work to find threaten- 
ing messages on their 
screens: A group calling 
itself “Impact Team” had 
infiltrated their servers 
and called for Ashley 
Madison and _ another 
Avid Life Media-owned 
site, EstablishedMen.com, 
to be shut down. In a 
manifesto published at 
the time of the hack, the 
group claims to have 
done so to protest the 
site’s ethical ambiguity 
and its shady business 
practices — in particular, 
users who wish to per- 
manently delete their ac- 
count have to pay $19 to 
the company. However, 
the attack revealed that 
even this process of dele- 
tion didn’t remove all of 


| the data about the users. 


netted 
in rev- 


“Full Delete 
ALM $1.7mm 


| enue in 2014. It’s also a 
| complete lie,” the Im- 


Wildfires in 


| By JESS CARNEY 


For The News-Letter 


Wildfires raging 
across several Western 
| states have destroyed . 


over seven million acres 


_ of land. Coupled with 


droughts, high tempera- 
tures and windy condi- 
tions, they are proving to 
be relentless and difficult 
to contain. 

Although thousands 
of men and women are 
working to fight the fires, 


| countless homes are still 


in danger, and many are 
being asked to evacuate 
their homes. In addition 
to destroying property, 
the fires are threatening 
human lives. 

The wildfire season 
has been particularly se- 
vere so far this year, with 
over 43,000 fires burning 
8,122,876 acres. There are 
currently 80 active fires 
burning 1,871,291 acres 
across Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. Additionally, 
Alaska has around 5.1 
million acres, or approxi- 


_ mately five-sixths of the 


total acres, that have been 
burned during this year’s 
fire season. 

This is the most dev- 
astating wildfire season 
in over 20 years, and the 
season will last until late 
November. 

The United States is 
currently on a Nation- 
al Preparedness Level 
Five, the highest on the 
scale. According to the 
National Interagency 
Fire Center, a National 
Preparedness Level Five 
means that “geographic 
areas are experiencing 
major incidents which 


i! 


pact Team wrote. “Us- 
ers almost always pay 
with credit card; their 


purchase details are not 
removed as_ promised, 
and include real name 


and address, which is of 
course the most impor- 
tant information the us- 
ers want removed.” 
When Avid Life Me- 
dia refused to take the 
site down, the hackers 
released private data 
of customers on Aug. 
18. Ten gigabytes of 
data were released by | 
the hackers. The user 
data collected by Ash- 
ley Madison included 
names, street addresses, 
phone numbers, birth | 
date, relationship status, 
whether they drink or | 
smoke and more. 
The data reveal that 
only 15 percent of the 
profiles were of wom- 
en and, of those, only 
12,000 accounts were ac- 
tually active on the web- 
site. Annalee Newitz, 
the editor-in-chief of 
Gizmodo, analyzed the 


| 


| emissions 


By SARI AMIEL 


Science & Technology Editor 


The Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA), 
working toward its goal 
to achieve a 45 percent 
reduction in methane 
from 2012 
levels by 2025, unveiled 
regulatory proposals last 


| Tuesday that would re- 


duce methane emissions 
from the production of 


| oil and natural gas. 


These regulations are 


| estimated to reduce meth- 


ane emissions by 20 to 30 
percent by 2025. If no re- 
strictions are placed on 
methane emissions, the 


| EPA estimates that they 


would increase by 25 per- 
cent by 2025. 

Tuesday’s regulations 
would place restrictions 


data and concluded that | fe 


Ashley Madison was 
guilty not only of keep- 
ing data that users had | 
paid to have deleted but | 
also of false advertising. 
She believes that many 
of the female accounts 
were fake and that men | 
were lured into spend- 
ing money in the hopes 
of meeting a match, | 
since men had to pay to 
email women on the site. 
“In the data dump of 
Ashley Madison's inter- 
nal emails, I found ample 
See ASHLEY, pace B8 


have the potential to ex- 
haust all agency fire re- 
sources.” 

The U.S. Forest Service 
has reported that it is 
spending over $100 mil- 
lion each week to fight 
these fires and that fight- 
ing fires will consume 
approximately half of 
the U.S. Forest Service's 
budget, but resources are 
still limited. Supplies for 
those fighting the fires 
are running out with 
many crews surviving 
off of donations from the 
families that are fleeing 
their homes. 

Although some areas 
such as parts of Wash- 
ington are expecting 
rain this week, severe 
droughts in many other 
areas are making it dif- 
ficult to obtain water for 
putting out the fires. 

Approximately 30,000 
firefighters and volun- 
teers have been deployed 
across the United States, 
and more assistance is 
expected to arrive from 
the United States mili- 
tary, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand. 

This summer Canada 


on new hydraulic frac- 
turing or “fracking” and 
require companies to fix 
leaks in wells, pipelines 
and storage tanks that 
contain oil and natural 
gas. Additional regu- 
lations would also be 
placed on existing oil 
and gas producers in 
areas of the U.S. that al- 
ready have high levels of 
air pollutants. 


According to Janet 
McCabe, the EPA‘s act- 
ing assistant adminis- 


trator for the Office of 
Air and Radiation, the 
regulations could cost 
an estimated $320 mil- 
lion to $420 million by 
2025, but they are project- 
ed to save $460 million 
to $550 million during 
that same time period. 
See METHANE, pace B8 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
| The new methane emission regulations will apply to oil drilling. 


Western US. 


threaten lives, property 


has been coping with 
wildfires on its own land, 
including a forest fire 
that recently broke out 
in Glacier National park, 
Montana and spread to 
Canada’s Waterton Lakes 
National Park. 

Last week three fire- 
fighters died in Washing- 
ton while fighting a par- 
ticularly fast-moving fire 
in the Methow River Val- 
ley near Twisp, Wash. 

John Phipps, who is 
leading the U.S. Forest 
Service’s investigation of 
the incident reported that 
all three men, along witha 
fourth who escaped, were 
involved in a car accident 
before being caught by 
flames-from the wildfire 
they were attempting to 
contain. 

The men who lost their 
lives are Tom Zbyszews- 
hi (20 years old), Andrew 
Zajac (26) and Richard 
Wheeler (31). All of them 
were members of a spe- 
cially trained unit that 
was sent ahead of other 
units in order to assess 
the scope of a fire. 

Although the investi- 
gation is still underway, it 


appears that the men were 
driving in a fire truck on 
Woods Canyon Road, a 
narrow and winding dirt 
path, when they veered 
off a steep incline. They 
were not killed in the 
crash itself, but damage 
to the vehicle prevented 
them from escaping be- 
fore they were caught by 
the flames. 

The only witness to 
the crash is survivor 
Daniel Lyon who man- 
aged to walk away from | 


the truck but sustained 


burns on more than 60 
percent of his body. He 
is currently in intensive 
care and unable to com- 
municate effectively 
with investigators. 

This incident brought 
the death toll from west- 
ern wildfires this year up 
to 13. Relative to recent 
years this number of fa- 
talities is not unusual, 
especially when consid- 
ering the severity of this 
year’s fires. In 2014, there 
were 10 deaths as a re- 
sult of forest fires, and 
in 2012 there were 15. 
deaths. The worst year in 

See WILDFIRES, pace B8 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


This year’s wildfire season, the most destructive in more than 20 years, is exacerbated by the drought. 
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Drones present a growing risk to aircralts 


By ELLI TIAN 
Senior Staff Writer 


Historically drones 
were only used for gov- 
ernmental surveillance. 
However, the decreasing 
prices and increased ver- 
satility of such airborne 
robots have made them 
much more accessible to 
the general public. Drones 
can now be used for a 
wide array of tasks, from 
taking photos to deliver- 
ing packages, and many 
are simple enough to be 
flown by anyone who 
knows how to use a re- 
mote control. 

The increasing popu- 
larity of drones is caus- 
ing problems for the air- 
planes and_ helicopters 
that normally occupy 
the skies. Even though 


AS WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
NASA and the FAA have not finalized regulations related to drone use. 


drones are much small- 
er than commercial jets 
they can still cause huge 
problems if they collide 
with a windshield or an 
engine. Drones can also 
carry devices that may 
interfere with GPS or sen- 
sors on larger airplanes. 
In a worst-case scenario, 
drones detected in an air- 
space can prevent all air- 
craft, even air ambulances 
and firefighting jets, from 
taking off or landing. 

Security and privacy is 
another issue linked to the 
growing use of drones. 
Drones are small enough 
to enter private spaces — 
restricted military bases, 
sports arenas and even 
your neighbor’s backyard 
— without being detected 
and can often record and 
store hours of video. 


The problem is bigger 
than you might think. A 
leaked report from the 
Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration (FAA) reveals 
that, although no actual 
collisions between _ air- 
planes and drones have 
occurred so far this year, 
there were almost 700 
close calls. Furthermore 
the report indicates that 
these close calls are not 
that easy to prevent. 
While the FAA has estab- 
lished rules about when, 
where and how drones 
can be flown, it has had 
some trouble enforcing 
these rules because the 
location of drones can be 
hard to detect. 

Limiting the activ- 
ity of rogue drones could 
require more heavily en- 
forced legislation and the 
development of tracking 
and’ safety technologies 
for the robots. 

Recent legislative ad- 
vances have been rather 
slow. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Admin- 
istration (NASA) is devel- 
oping a system to enforce 
the FAA’s rule that drones 
must fly below 500 feet, 
but the agency has been 
hindered by a lack of up- 
dated data on terrain and 
weather. 

In addition, the FAA 
will miss the final dead- 
line of September 2015 
that Congress set for the 
standardization of drone 
operations, after also 


missing several earlier 
deadlines. 
Technological ad- 


vances have meanwhile 
been much faster. Some 
companies are already 
building more advanced 
safety features into their 
drones — for example, 
DJI’s Phantom quadcop- 
tor drones include a “re- 
turn-to-home” feature 
that automatically sends 
the drone to its charging 
pad when it reaches 10 
percent battery. 

Other drones have 
a “geo-fencing” system 
that allows users to pick 
the areas in which their 
drones will be able to fly 


based on a number of pre- | 


approved airspace zones. 
The overall goal of these 
technologies is to make 
drones safer and easier to 
fly by compensating for 
pilot error and potential 
drone failures. 

Even though the FAA 
has currently banned all 
commercial and hobby 
drones while they attempt 
to sort out regulations, the 
lack of enforcement has 
meant that people have 
continued to fly and use 
drones anyway. 

Neither the FAA nor 
NASA expect to have 
their respective regula- 
tions finalized before 
2017, so until then air- 
plane pilots and drone pi- 
lots will have to be watch 
out for one another while 
they share the skies. 


Ashley Madison hack reveals millions of cheaters 


ASHLEY, From B7 
evidence that the company 
was actively paying people 
to create fake profiles,” 
Newitz wrote. “Some- 
times they outsourced to 


offered a reward of 500,000 
Canadian dollars, nearly 
$380,000, to anyone who 
can provide a tip on the 
perpetrators of the hack. So 
far there are no leads. Avid 


companies Life Media 
who build also states 
fake . pro- ,, that the Roy- 
files, like the The company al Canadian 
eS eran ccnvely genet age 
as ae paying people at Be ele 
olice, 
the Washing- to create fake Toronto po- 
ton Post. But profiles.” lice and the 
many  ap- Federal Bu- 
pear to have ~ANNALEE Newz, reau of In- 
b - tigati 
rar," Gizmovo EDITor- py Sat 
EE pone IN-CHIEF involved " 
or shiey investigat- 
Madison.” ing the case. 
In _addi- On Aug. 


tion to the personal infor- 
mation of users, the Impact 
Group released PayPal 
accounts used by Ashley 
Madison executives and 
proprietary internal docu- 
ments as well as some of 
Biderman’s private emails. 

Avid Life Media, which 
owns Ashley Madison, has 


24, Toronto police stated 
in a news conference that 
two unconfirmed suicides 
have been linked to the 
data breach. The police also 
mentioned that there have 
been reports of hate crimes 
carried out on some of the 
victims of the hack. Bider- 
man resigned from his po- 


Western states cope with 
unusually strong fires 


WILDFIRES, From B7 
recent history was 2013, 
in which 34 fatalities 
were attributed to forest 
fires. 

The cause of the in- 
crease in wildfire severity 
over the past few years 
is still not entirely clear, 
but many attribute the 
growth in fires to the ef- 
fects of global climate 
change, including tem- 
perature increases and 
droughts. 

The evidence does in- 
dicate a rise in forest fire 
intensity within the past 
few years. 

‘There were only six 
other years since 1960 in 
which over eight million 


acres were affected by for- 
est fires, and each of these 
years. occurred in the 
twenty-first century. 

In the case of Alaska, 
experts have 
that a rise in the number 
of acres affected by for- 
est fires has correspond- 
ed with several other 
environmental changes, 
including a 3.3-degree 
rise in Alaska’s annual 
average temperatures 
since 1959. 

“The state is changing 
and changing rapidly,” 


Fran Ulmer, former lieu-~ 


tenant governor of Alas- 
ka and chairwoman of 
the U.S. Arctic Research 
Commission, said. 


noticed _ 


sition as CEO on Aug. 28. 
In a press release the com- 
pany claimed that the de- 
cision was a joint one and 
that a senior management 
team will run the company 
for the time being. 

“This change is in the 
best interest of the com- 
pany and allows us to 
continue to provide sup- 
port to our members and 
dedicated employees,” 


the press release states. 
“We are steadfast in our 
commitment to our cus- 
tomer base.” 

It continues, “We are 
actively adjusting to the 
attack on our business 
and members’ privacy 
by criminals. We will 
continue to provide ac- 
cess to our unique plat- 
forms for our worldwide 
members.” 


‘MouthLab hopes to add 


to hospital efficiency 


MOUTHLAB, FROM B7 
prone to error due to ex- 
traneous factors that can 
affect the systolic blood 
pressure reading as 
much as 50 mmHg and 
the diastolic by as much 
as 11 mmHg. 

In response to these 
limitations of the stan- 
dard cuff, the inventors 
of the MouthLab adjust- 
ed the machine so that 
the blood pressure read- 
ing is derived from the 
electrocardiogram and 
blood volume measure- 
ments from. the thumb 
and upper lip. 

Despite the novelty 
of this measurement ap- 
proach, the results of the 


| clinical study have illus- 
| trated the close correla- 


tion between the blood 
pressure measurements 
of the MouthLab to 
those of the standard 
measurement modality, 
and the researchers in- 
tend to further change 
the device to improve its 
accuracy. 

They plan to reshape 
the mouthpiece to better 
fit the angle of the upper 
lip and, in case the user 
incorrectly places the 
MouthLab in his or her 
mouth, a blinking LED 
on the instrument would 


communicate the low 
quality of the vital signs 
measurements. 


The designers of the 
MouthLab envision that 
the hand unit would en- 


able consumers with no 
medical training to at- 
tain critical data con- 
cerning their general 
health, which would then 
be streamed to a cen- 
tral cloud storage where 
the health care provider 
would readily gain ac- 
cess to the patient’s test 
results. 

MouthLab will pro- 
vide a way for emergen- 
cy medical responders to 
quickly evaluate patients 
and gaina greater insight 
into what their medical 
issue might be. In addi- 
tion, hospitals may use 
MouthLab to replace or 
supplement the bulky 
hospital equipment they 
usually use. MouthLab 
could even be used by 
doctors in an office or 
by the average person in 
their own home. 

The inventors of the 
MouthLab also antici- 
pate the potential of fu- 
ture models to capture 
biochemical —_informa- 
tion through detection 
of chemical cues in the 
saliva, breath and the 
mucous membrane of 
the mouth. The range of 
information. detected by 
the MouthLab during 
the rapid medical assess-_ 
ment has the possibil-_ 
ity of not only averting, 
unnecessary emergency , 
room visits, but also, 
signaling the onset of a. 
medical emergency, such, 
as a heart attack. 


Heart monitors provide vital information but are also very bulky. 


Proposed EPA regulations to limit methane emissions 


METHANE, From B7 
ea Veccat continue to ac- 
celerate the transition to a 


| clean-energy economy by 


capturing fuel that would 
otherwise be wasted, while 
also preventing pollution 
that harms our climate and 
the health of our families 
and communities,” Mc- 
Cabe said to reporters. 

Natural gas is primar- 
ily comprised of methane 
as well as small amounts 
of other gases including 
ethane, propane, oxygen 
and nitrogen. Environ- 
mental regulations often 
focus on carbon dioxide, 
but methane is also a 
potent greenhouse gas. 
According to the EPA, 
methane remains in the 
atmosphere for a shorter 
amount of time than car- 
bon dioxide, but meth- 
ane traps heat 25 times 
more effectively. 

Of all the human-emit- 
ted greenhouse gases in 
the U.S., methane is the 


second-most prevalent in 


the atmosphere after car- 
bon dioxide. A majority 
of the world’s emissions 
of methane stem from hu- 
man activities, with only 
40 percent of these emis- 
sions coming from natu- 
ral sources. 

Tuesday’s proposed 
regulations drew mixed 
reactions from the oil and 
natural gas industries. 
Mark Boling, an executive 
vice president of South- 


western Energy Co, a 
producer of natural gas, 
praised the regulations 
for providing companies 
with the flexibility to de- 
cide how to meet the reg- 
ulations. 

On the other hand, 
Jack Gerard, president 
and chief executive of 
the trade group Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, 
objected that the pro- 
posed regulations are 
similar to a 2012 rule that 
indirectly reduced meth- 
ane emissions. 

“The last thing we 
need is more duplicative 
and costly regulation that 
could increase the cost of 
energy for Americans,” 
Gerard said. 

The EPA’s proposed 
regulations on methane 
emissions are the latest 
addition to a set of pro- 
posed regulations that 
fall under the umbrella 
of the Obama Admin- 
istration’s Clean Power 
Plan. This plan includes 
a number of measures 
aimed at reducing green- 
house gas emissions and 
preparing the U.S. to 
adapt to climate change. 
The Clean Power Plan 
will help the U.S. work 
toward its goal of reduc- 
ing overall greenhouse 
gas emissions by 28 per- 
cent below 2005 levels by 
2025, a goal that it an- 
nounced at a recent Unit- 
ed Nations climate talk. 


On Aug. 3, the EPA 
released another set of 
proposed. regulations 
to cut carbon emissions 
from power plants at a 
level of 32 percent below 
2005 levels by 2030. This 
measure, considered to 
be the largest component 
of the Clean Power Plan, 
applies a different emis- 
sions reductions target 
to each state. States will 
be able to draft their 
own plans to meet these 
targets, and the EPA will 
develop plans for states 
that do not draft their 
own. If these regulations 
20 ntG ae 
effect, 
they are 
expected 
to fur- 
ther de- 
crease 
the use 
of coal, 
which 
has re- 
cremitary 
been on 
the de- 
cline. 

Fe ao 
part of 
the Clean 
Power 
Plan, the 
White 
House 
also pro- 
posed 
1) enew 
emission 


s tan - Natural gas consists mainly, but not en 


\ 


dards for vehicles, invest-, 
ed over $4 billion in clean. 
energy and invested in 


. job training in coal-pro- 


ducing regions, 
other measures. 

As of now none of these — 
proposed EPA regulations 
have gone into effect. 
Their initial release will. 
be followed by a com-: 
ment period in which 
the public can provide 
the EPA with feedback. 
After this comment pe- 
riod ends, the EPA will 
reevaluate its rules be- 
fore they become legally 
binding. 


among 


WIKIMEDIA ORG, 
tirely, of methane.. 
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Regrowing neurons 
lo cure Parkinson’s 


~ UCHOSPITALS.EDU 


An issue with neurons in the substantia nigra causes Parkinson's. 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


Ithough 
there are 
treatments 
that — miti- 
gate the 
symptoms of Parkinson’s 
disease, a neurological 
disorder that impairs 
movement, there is no 
single drug or medication 
that is able to slow or halt 
the progression of neuro- 
nal loss. Moreover, loss of 
neuronal functions, and 
therefore the ability of 
movement, is permanent 
due to the brain’s limited 
_ capacity for regeneration. 
Ultimately, the goal of 
a potential cure for Par- 
kinson’s is two-fold: to 
prevent neuronal degen- 
eration and to ensure re- 
covery of lost neurons. 

Parkinson's is caused 
by the degeneration of do- 
Paminergic neurons in a 
region called the substan- 
tia nigra. Dopaminergic 
neurons are brain cells 
that produce the chemical 
signal dopamine. 

In the development of 
a cure for Parkinson’s, an 
attractive potential strat- 
egy is to exploit the utility 
of neural stem cells. Due 
to their ability to differen- 
tiate into different types 
of mature cells, stem cells 
can be harnessed for ther- 
apeutic purposes such as 
promoting brain repair. 
In fact, the presence of 
neural stem cells in the 
adult brain provides a 
potentially powerful op- 
portunity to augment the 
endogenous regenerative 
response without having 
to rely on surgical trans- 
plantations of stem cells, 
which is not the optimal 
strategy for patients who 
are already fragile. 

A strategy to exploit 
endogenous neural stem 
cells for Parkinson’s 
treatment has been ex- 
plored through investiga- 
tions into a protein fac- 
tor known as PDGF-BB 
(platelet-derived growth 
factor, isoform BB). It was 
previously believed that 
supplying various growth 
factors might prevent or 
slow the degeneration of 
dopaminergic neurons. 

Although some of these 
factors were effective in 
preclinical studies, results 
from human clinical trials 
were disappointing, com- 
pelling the exploration of 
PDGF-BB in the search for 
other factors that are more 
effective at promoting 
neuronal survival. 

In order to test whether 
PDGF-BB is a viable drug 
target, a mouse model of 
Parkinson’s was treated 
with PDGF-BB for two 
weeks. Besides improving 
motor function, PDGF- 


‘ 


BB also increased the 
proliferation of neural 
stem cells. Astonishingly, 
the behavioral benefit of 
PDGF-BB 
when cellular prolifera- 
tion was blocked, indicat- 


ing that PDGF-BB directly | 


improves motor abilities 
by stimulating neural 
stem cells. 

Although it was never 
shown that this increase in 
neural proliferation result- 
ed in an increased number 
of newborn neurons, it may 
be possible that the activat- 
ed stem cells can provide 
support that allows the sur- 
viving dopaminergic neu- 
rons to work better, making 
up for lost neurons. 

Research into PDGF- 
BB for Parkinson’s has 


now moved into human | 
Recently, | 


clinical trials. 
researchers showed that 
this protein factor is safe 
and well-tolerated by hu- 
man patients. Preliminary 
clinical data has also sug- 
gested that PDGF-BB is 
able to improve neuronal 
function. More trials are 
now being done to fur- 


disappeared — 
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Scientists search for longer-lasting flu vaccine 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Senior Staff Writer 


According to the 
U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention 
(CDC), the seasonal flu 
can cause more than 
200,000 complications 
and hospitalizations per 
year. Not surprisingly, 
many people elect to get 
seasonal vaccines each 
year. While these yearly 
flu shots offer some pro- 
tection against the flu, 
subtypes of the virus 
that were not present in 
the vaccine can infect 
even those who have got- 

| ten the flu shot. 

However, that may 
soon change as research- 

| ers from The Scripps Re- 
search Institute (TSRI) 
and the Janssen Phar- 

| maceutical Companies 

of Johnson & Johnson 

have discovered a way to 

induce effective immune 

| responses to a variety 
of influenza subtypes in 
animal models. 

Vaccines typically 
| consist of dead or modi- 
| fied microbes that are 

tagged with antigens, a 
marker that our immune 

| system uses to identify 
foreign microbes. When 

| injected with these mi- 
crobes, the body reacts 
by creating proteins 
called antibodies. These 
specific antibodies bind 
| to the antigens present 
| on the dead viruses and 
help remove the foreign 
microbes from the body. 
Once the microbes are 
removed, the immune 
system will “remember” 
how to fight them — the 


ther investigate whether | 


PDGF-BB really works in 
human Parkinson’s. 

Moving forward into 
the future of a stem-cell- 
based cure for Parkinson’s, 
PDGF-BB appears to be the 
most promising candidate. 
However, PDGF-BB may 
not be the optimal therapy, 
since it seems to prevent 
only neuronal loss rather 
than promoting the regen- 
eration of dysfunctional 
neurons. Clinically, this 
could mean that although 
patients will not lose any 
more ability, they would 
still not be able to recover 
functions that were lost be- 
fore the start of treatment. 

As a result, PDGF-BB 
would have to be deliv- 
ered at early stages in the 
disease when there is still 
a sufficient number of neu- 
rons left to compensate 
for degenerating neurons, 
in order to exert the most 
therapeutic benefit. At later 
stages of the disease pro- 
gression, when only a few 
neurons are left, PDGF-BB 
might prove to be moder- 
ately effective at best, if not 
ineffective entirely. 

Ideally, the optimum 
therapy encompasses not 
only the prevention of 


neuronal loss but also the | 


production of new neu- 
rons to replace ones that 
have been lost. However, 
a major precaution must 
be taken when consider- 
ing any option to increase 
production of neurons: it 
is not always beneficial to 
have more neurogenesis. 
In some cases it is even 
believed that excessive 
neurogenesis is a patho- 
logical substrate of dis- 
eases such as epilepsy. 
Therefore, an overstimu- 
lation of neural stem cells 
might lead to production 
of neurons that migrate 
to other parts of the brain 
rather than to the dam- 
aged site, which might 
exacerbate the disease. 


VW 


| By TONY WU 
Senior Staff Writer 


The public fascination 
with robots is nothing 
new. With movies such 
as I, Robot and Pacific 
| Rim people both fear and 

hope for the day that ro- 
| bots will become a prom- 
/inent part of everyday 
life. Atlas, a robot devel- 
_ oped by robotics compa- 
ny Boston Dynamics, has 
become more humanoid 
| than ever: a recent video 
released shows the ro- 
bot strolling through the 
woods. 
| In many _ industries 
| robots are already an in- 
| tegral part of the manu- 
facturing plants. From 
sushi-making robots in 
| Japan to the mars land- 
| er Curiosity, automated 
machines contribute 
to the rapid growth of 
modern society. Despite 
the usefulness of these 
machines, their box-like 
appearance can distance 
them from the public. 

To cater to these de- 


same antibodies will be 
on standby in the blood- 
stream, protecting the 
body in case there is a 
reinfection. By imitating 
an infection, vaccines 
help the body prepare 
for future viral infec- 
tions and are a safe and 
effective way to prevent 
many serious diseases. 

However, viruses are 
constantly changing, 
which pushes research- 
ers to develop better 
vaccines to counteract 
the changes. Every year 
scientists have to predict 
the outcome of the sea- 
sonal flu virus months in 
advance and create a vac- 
cine to protect against it. 
The recent research from 
TSRI and Janssen may be 
a crucial step forward in 
the search for a universal 
flu vaccine. 

Previously, scientists 
from TSRI, Janssen and 
other institutes discov- 
ered that certain people 
after being infected with 
influenza can create 
powerful antibodies that 
target many different 
subtypes of the virus by 
recognizing sites on the 
virus that have relative- 
ly low mutation rates. 
These special antibodies, 
called broadly neutraliz- 
ing antibodies (bnAbs), 
are quite rare. Research- 
ers from TSRI and Jans- 
sen, however, decided to 
try to elicit bnAbs using 
vaccines. 

In their study, the sci- 


‘entists chose to target 


hemagglutinin (HA), a 
protein found on the sur- 
face of all subtypes of in- 
fluenza. HA plays an es- 


mands, companies and 
researchers are attempt- 
ing to create function- 
ing human-like robots. 
However, there are sev- 
eral difficult challenges. 
First, to allow the robots 
to be bipedal, there are 
complex factors such as 
controlling the center of 
balance. 

In humans the walk- 
ing motion is produced 
with the double pendu- 


sential role by enabling 
the virus to enter a cell 
— the “stem” region of 
HA actually connects the 
virus to the cell. Since 
HA has such a crucial 
role, it is unlikely that a 
mutation would occur in 
the stem region. The re- 
searchers then created a 
synthetic version of the 
HA stem by removing 
the variable head region 
of HA and _ stabilizing 
the conformation of the 
resulting protein. The 
structure and_ stability 
of the proteins were ob- 


served using electron 
microscopy and x-ray 
crystallography. 


The researchers then 
proceeded to produce 
different variations of 
the vaccine and _ test 
them in rodents and 
nonhuman primates. 


They found that given 
a specific variation the 
animal models were able 


to successfully produce 
bnAbs to fight off many 
different influenza sub- 
types including H5N1 
viruses (also known as 
bird flu). 

H5N1 is a_ highly- 
pathogenic form of avian 
flu, which infects domes- 
tic poultry. Since 2003 
there have been around 
650 reported cases of 
humans being infected 
with the H5N1 virus and 
about 60 percent of those 
infected died. In addition 
to this disease, the swine 
flu (H1N1) virus outbreak’ 
in 2009 killed a reported 
151,700 to 575,400 people 
worldwide. Diseases like 
these are the reason that 
scientists are on the search 
for a better flu vaccine. 

The scientists are cur- 
rently looking into hold- 
ing clinical trials to deter- 
mine whether the vaccine 
elicits the same response 
in humans. 


EIU.EDU 


Eventually we may not have to get a new flu shot every year. 


bot moves. When a per- 
son walks, his center of 
mass is raised when the 
leg swinging forward 
passes the stationary leg. 
The center of mass then 
drops to its lowest point 
when the legs are spread 
apart. This shift in the 
center of mass allows the 
body to convert between 
kinetic and potential en- 
ergy. The robots, on the 
other hand, cannot ac- 


lum __ tech- count for 
nique. The the shifts in 
first pen- ¢& : their cen- 
dulum is Out in the world ter of mass, 
produced is just a totally creating 
when one ._. awkward 
of the legs different challenge stumbles 
swings for- : ” and _ paus- 
ward, piv- than in the lab. es as they 
oting at the —M\akrc RAIBERT, walk. 

hip. Then Despite 
the second FOUNDER OF these _ sig- 
pendulum nificant 
occurs and Boston DyNAMIcs obstacles 
is called Boston Dy- 
an inverted pendulum. namics, a _ subsidiary 


This happens when the: 


forward leg touches the 
ground, heel first and 
follow the rolling motion 

until the 


toes also 
touch the 
ground. 
These mo- 
tions have 
to be co- 
ordinated 
to avoid 
missteps 
and trips 
which _ is 
difficult 
for the 
stiff-gait 
of most 
bipedal 
robots. 
Anoth- 
er problem 
for ro- 
bots is the 
change in 
the center 
of mass 


BSTONDYNAMICS.COM 
The Atlas robot has more mobility than most robots. 


when 
the ro- 


of Google, managed to 
create a robot that can 
handle the “dynamics of 
walking bipedally. The 
humanoid robot, Atlas, 
is six feet tall and de- 


_ signed for search and 


rescue missions. It was 
developed using fund- 
ing from the U.S. Defense 
Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency (DARPA). 

Atlas was originally 
unveiled in June 2013. It 
possesses a sensor head 
that incorporates stereo 
cameras and a range 
finder which allows it 
to mimic human vision 
and find the distances of 
various objects. Further- 
more, Atlas is equipped 
with legs and arms that 
possess 28 degrees of 
freedom in total, grant- 
ing it more versatility in 
its movements. 

“Atlas is a high mo- 
bility, humanoid robot 
designed to negotiate 
outdoor, rough terrain,” 


} 


Humanoid robot goes for a walk in the woods 


Boston Dynamics states 
on its website. “Atlas can 
walk bipedally leaving 
the upper limbs free to 
lift, carry, and manipulate 
the environment.” 

In addition to its jour- 
ney in the woods, shown 
in a video uploaded to 
YouTube on Aug. 15, Bos- 
ton Dynamics research- 
ers have been testing At- 
las’s balance by using a 
boxing glove to shove the 
robot and see if it falls. 

Atlas was recently fea- 
tured at the DARPA Ro- 
botics Challenge (DRC). 
A number of teams used 
Atlas as part of their 
projects, including the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology (MIT) 
team. 

The 2015 DRC asked 
competitors to use ro- 
bots in a _ disaster-re- 
sponse context. Some of 
the challenges included 
making robots walk up 
steps or traverse uneven ° 
ground, all while the In- 
ternet used to direct the 
robots kept cutting out 
in order to simulate a live 
disaster. 

Due to the improve- 
ments in software and 
hardware, Atlas is able to 
navigate uneven terrain 
including outdoor trails. 
According to Marc Raib- 
ert, the founder of Boston 
Dynamics, Atlas’s recent 
stroll represents another 
step forward in the quest 
to make robots capable of 
walking like humans. 

“We're making pretty 
good progress on mak- 
ing it so that it has mobil- 
ity that is sort of within 
shooting range of yours,” 
Raibert said at a confer- 
ence. 

He added,“Out in the 
world is just a totally 
different challenge than 
in the lab. You can’t pre- 
dict what it’s going to be 

like.” 
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Freshmen showing Returners determined to leave legacy on the field 


early signs of gril 


XC, From B12 
strides made by returning 
runners and a gifted crop 
of freshmen. 

“| definitely think these 
goals are attainable given 
the amazing class of fresh- 
men we have this year and 
the number of upperclass- 
men girls who have really 
stepped up coming into 
this year,” the younger 
Meehan said. “Jordan Del- 


cently as 2013. 

Key to the Jays’ season 
will be 
captain Schaffer Ochstein, 
who placed eighth in the 
Centennial Conference 
Championships last season. 

Schaffer stressed run- 
ning together as a team 
and shortening the dis- 
tance between the first 


and fifth runner as being | 


the primary focus point 


from last year. Sophomore 
Bridget Gottlieb as well is 
sure to make an impact.” 

Gottlieb also offered 
some additional insights, 
noting that a key for this 
team will be to mentor 
and develop the many tal- 
ented freshman that were 
welcomed to Hopkins in 
the fall. 

Being a standout fresh- 
man herself just one season 
prior, Gottlieb certainly 
recognizes the importance 
of mentoring and encour- 
agement on the develop- 
ment of young runners. 

“Some personal expec- 
tations for myself are that 
I want to be welcoming 
and help the freshmen 
as much as I can, just as 
the upperclassmen really 
helped me last year tran- 
sition into college run- 
ning,” Gottlieb said. 

The men’s cross-country 
team also has significant 
goals for their season, and 
the Centennial Coaches 
were unanimous in their 
thinking that the Jays will be 
a serious contender for the 
Centennial Crown this fall. 

Hopkins was picked 
second in the coaches’ pre- 
season poll, receiving four 
first place votes and 60 
points, just one first place 
vote and one point behind 
favorite Haverford College. 

Haverford is a tradition- 
al Centennial Conference 
power, with 19 titles in- 
cluding four of the last five. 
However, hopes among 
the men are high that Hop- 
kins will be able to break 
through and usurp Haver- 
ford from their throne this 
year, like they did as re- 


Football 
August 26, 2015 
vs. Catholic (scrimmage) 


No score kept 


Men’s Soccer 


September 1, 2015 


vs. Eastern Mennonite 


L, 2-1 
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it last year,” Schaffer said. 
‘In order to do that the 
team is going to have to 
focus on running together 
during races. This tactic al- 
lows us to use each others’ 
energy. In cross-country 
the team is only as strong 
as the fifth guy; therefore 
the time difference be- 
tween our first and fifth 
guy needs to be as small as 
possible, while our top guy 
is in the mix with the lead- 
ers of the race. Running 
together will decrease this 
time difference.” 

Just as on the women’s 
side, the incoming fresh- 
men will be vital to the ul- 


timate success of the sea- | 
son. Freshman Liam Wall | 
is already impressed by | 


the closeness of the squad. 
“Y’ve only been on cam- 


pus for two weeks, but | 


I’ve already made friends 
with an amazing group of 
people,” Wall said. 

The senior leadership 
can certainly be attrib- 
uted to this cohesiveness, 
and Schaffer noted that he 
is trying his best to be a 
passionate and outspoken 
source of inspiration and 
confidence for his squad. 

“As a senior captain 
on the team my focus this 
year is to lead the team to 
its most successful sea- 
son in Hopkins’ history,” 
Schaffer said. “Doing so 
means being a vocal leader 
as well as leading by exam- 
ple. This is my last season 
of cross-country, so I want 
to have a great season.” 

Both the men’s and 
women’s squads kick off 
their season at Stevenson 
on Sept. 1. 


JAY SPOR 


Men’s XC 
September 1, 2015 


vs. Stevenson & McDan- 


iel 


Ist place 


Field Hockey 
September 1, 2015 


vs. Washington & Lee 


decorated senior | 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
Roman adds production 
from a _change-of-pace 
and _pass-catching role 
| averaging nine yards per 
| reception out of the back- 
field to accompany seven 
rushing touchdowns. 

Hopkins does graduate 
its quarterback in Braden 
Anderson, who passed 
for nearly 2,600 yards in 
2014 with 25 touchdowns 
in addition to 528 rushing 
yards and nine scores on 
the ground. 

The starting job now 
| belongs to the junior dual 
_ threat Jonathan Germano 
| who brings mobility and 
| accuracy to the position. 
| Germano averaged 10 
| 


rushing yards per attempt 
| last year and _ looked 
| poised in the pocket 


against Catholic, swiftly 
progressing through his 
reads while eluding pres- 
sure and finding running 
room when he needed to. 

His ability to extend 
plays will help get the ball 


into the hands of his play- 
makers on the outside, 
with both juniors Bradley 
Munday and Quinn Don- 
aldson returning at the re- 
ceiver position after each 
posting 800 yard seasons. 

The speedy Munday 
looked in mid-season 
form already, burning a 
Catholic corner for a back 
of the end zone touch- 
down, while making im- 
pressively quick cuts out 
of a few designed screen 
plays. Donaldson will 
provide a red zone pres- 
ence after securing 10 
touchdown passes __ last 
season while averaging 16 
yards per reception. 

On the other side of the 
ball, the Jays remain men- 
acing on defense with 
first team All-Conference 
senior linebacker Keith 
Corliss returning to pa- 
trol the middle of the field 
after leading the team in 
tackles with 81. The sec- 
ondary also returns se- 
nior Brady Watts, junior 


MEN’S SOCCER, From B12 
team in goals with nine 
and 20 points but was 
part of last year’s group of 
seniors. 

“It’s always a good 
thing when you have ex- 
perienced members on 
the team returning for 
another year,” Park said. 
“The upperclassmen, a 
lot of whom saw signifi- 
cant playing time last 
year, serve as role mod- 
els for the younger guys 
both on and off the field. 
We know what is ex- 
pected of us from Coach 
Appleby so we’re here to 
uphold a standard and 
push everyone.” 


Women’s XC 
September 1, 2015 


vs. Stevenson & McDan- 
iel 


Ist place 
Water Polo 
September 5, 2015 
vs. Iona 


@ Annapolis, MD 


TS SCOREBOARD ® 
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| Senior co-captain Andrew Park leads a stiff returning defense. 


Junior Samy Rama- 
dane and senior Kenny 
DeStefano, who tied for 
second on the team in 
goals with four apiece, 
return to what could be 
an effective attack for the 
Jays. Also missing for the 
Jays will be four-time All- 
Conference selection Rob 
Heuler, who departs after 
one of the most successful 
careers in a Hopkins uni- 
form. 

Looking to replace 
Heuler and Mitsuhashi 
in the midfield are Rama- 
dane, senior Nigel Joseph 
and sophomores John 
Aguilar and Drew Col- 
lins. The key returner in 


Women’s Volleyball 
September 1, 2015 
vs. St. Mary’s 


W, 3-0 


Football 
September 5, 2015 
@ Randolph Macon 


Ashland, VA 


> i. © 
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Senior cornerback Curtis Antrum helps anchor a veteran secondary. 


Jack Toner and senior 
Curtis Antrum to keep 
pressure on opposing re- 
ceivers after holding op- 
ponents to a meager five 
yard passing average last 
year while limiting pass- 
ers to only nine touch- 
downs. 

The defensive line is 
the only group that will 
need younger players to 
step up after graduating 
three key starters. Sopho- 
mores Lance Hammond, 
John Tycher and Tommy 
Burke are a promising trio 


the Hopkins midfield is 
senior Ian Heinrich, an 
All-Conference honorable 
mention last season and 
three-year starter. Join- 
ing the returners in the 
midfield will be fresh- 
men Hayden Helm, Cole 
Rosenberger and Max 
Song, all of whom could 
be contributors in the 


of defensive linemen who 
will likely step into start- 
ing and rotational roles 
to continue the defensive 
tradition of continually 
stopping the run while 
providing ‘explosive pass 
rushing pressure. 

Hopkins will kick off 
regular season play on 
Sept. 5 away at Randolph 
Macon. The Jays have en- 
joyed historical success 
in such matchup after 
defeating the Yellow Jack- 
ets 42-3 in last season’s 
opener. 


‘Men’s Soccer looking toward successful season 


The Jays kick off con- 
ference play on Sept. 19 
against Haverford, but 
first, they will play six 
conference tune-ups. 

The Jays are certainly 
optimistic about their 
chances for this upcom- 
ing season. 

“With such an expe- 
rienced defensive line 
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will play in between the 
posts at Homewood field 
this season. Matt Paris 
and Nick Cerrone, both of 
whom saw time in their 
four seasons at Hopkins, 


have graduated. 
Junior Michael 
O’Connor, who is the 


only returner, saw no 
time in 2014, his first sea- 
son with the Jays. Junior 
Bryan See joins the Jays 
as a transfer from U.C. 
Irvine, a D-I national 
powerhouse. Freshman 
Jeremy Ratliff joins the 
two upperclassmen to 
round out the battle for 
the starting goalkeeper. 


can throw at us. Kenny 
Destefano (senior-for- 
ward) is always a domi- 
nating presence on the 
forward line. He scores 
crucial goals for us, and 
I know he’ll continue that 
throughout this season. 
“What's more impor- 
tant though is that we have 
such a depth of talent on 
the team that many play- 
ers will end up making a 
difference on offense,” he 
continued. “Positive vibes 
all around. We started off 
pre-season strong with a 
2-1 scrimmage win over 
Mary Washington so we're 
looking to build off that.” 


_ Are you passionate about 
Hopkins sports? Write for 
the sports section! For more 
information, email 
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Devin Tucker 
Dev’s Corner 


he onset of the 

NEL season trans- 

mits an energy 

that moves like a 
billowing wave through 
the minds of throngs of 
football fans across the 
globe. 

The preseason only of- 
fers a glimpse into the 
spectacle that is the Na- 
tional Football League, 
and the summer months 
act as a tease that stimu- 
lates the imaginations of 
fanatics and speculators 
alike. 

This period provides 
the perfect conversational 
piece for fans sharing a 
similar passion, and both 
predictions and specula- 
tions resonate from the 
media all the way to indi- 
vidual households. 

Personally I treasure 
watching Ravens _pre- 
season games in order to 
discern what the team’s 
attitude will be like going 
into'the upcoming season. 

I'm happy to say that 
I'm never disappointed as 
the Ravens added to their 
tough mantra in their 
game against the Wash- 
ington Redskins. Seeing 
Steve Smith Sr. talking 
trash really lit a fire in my 
stomach, and even Head 
Coach John Harbaugh 
had some choice remarks 
for opposing coach Jay 
Gruden. 

While the NFL Season 
promises entertaining 
match-ups and live ac- 
tion, the full excitement of 
the season also lies in the 
realm of fantasy football. 

Fantasy football acts 
as the drug of choice for 
many sports addicts, serv- 
ing as a perfect medium for 
everyday viewers to add 
some input and strategy 
of their own into the sea- 
son they cherish so dearly. 
Fantasy football, or more 
commonly referred to as 
only “Fantasy,” requires a 
careful, analytical mind. A 
league’s draft remains the 
bastion through which one 
can achieve success, so it’s 
essential that each person 
approach the draft with 
a sharp focus and flexible 
plan of action. 

The draft typically 
works in a “snake for- 
mat,” which means that 
although someone will 
have last pick in a certain 
round, they will start the 
following round with the 
first pick. 

The order then revers- 
es, making sure the person 
with the first pick does not 
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gain an advantage. 

Without trying to 
sound boring by explain- 
ing the way a fantasy draft 
functions, it’s essential to 
know the format in order | 
to assess the value of in- 
dividual players in their 
draft positions. 

An ability to adeptly 
assess value proves a vital 
skill in all walks of life. 

Basic economic theory 
posits that people seek to | 
maximize their utility in 
anyway possible, so fanta- 
sy football actually acts as 
a tool for people to apply 
their instinctive knowl- 
edge in a competitive for- 
mat. 

While it is essential 
to know the importance 
of assessing a player or | 
team’s value, the next | 
question that comes to | 
mind may be, “How might 
I do it?” 

How are you supposed 
to figure out who will 
be the best pick for your 
team? Who will perform | 
well this year? What po- 
sition should you go after 
first, running back or re- 
ceiver? All of these ques- | 
tions and others can be an- | 
swered through research, | 
experience and exposure | 
to the game. 

For example, if you end | 
up with the Ist pick overall 
in a fantasy football draft, 
all the pressure rests on | 
you to start with a bang. 

If you were to consider 
someone like Adrian Pe- 
terson for example, you | 
may look at him objec- 
tively and believe his pre- | 
vious success attaining 
the second most rushing | 
yards of all time.in a sea- | 
son would make him the 
best option. 

However, fantasy 
opens up a window that 
doesn’t allow for brief 
speculation. Thousands 
of options reveal them- 
selves, from the introduc- | 
tion of a new offensive 
coordinator to personal 
issues off the field. So 
many different things 
can go into the decision 
making process. 

Furthermore, owners 
must remember to not | 
draft on the basis of past 
production but on their in- 
tuition of what the player 
in question will accom- 
plish in the coming year. 

This significant immer- 
sion into the lives of play- 
ers and the internal func- | 
tions of teams allows any 
normal fan to transform 
into both manager and 
coach and places a garnish 
of excitement on a time of 
year when the summer 
weather slips away and 
students begin the grind 
of school yet again. 

Some of my personal 
advice for all fantasy fans 
out there: Get Jamaal 
Charles as early as you can | 
in your draft. He is a beast. 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Controversial fantasy football star Adrian Peterson Is back this year. 
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Fantasy football is Water Polo enters pre-season ranked No. 4 
here: be prepared 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 


Expectations are high 
for the Hopkins water 
polo team as they enter 
the 2015 season. After 
finishing the year No. 6 


| overall in the East, the 


Jays open the season 
ranked No. 4 in the pre- 
season Collegiate Water 


| Polo Association (CWPA) 


poll, their highest rank- 
ing in recent years as 


| well as holding the No. 
| 3 spot in D-III after fin- 


ishing the past season 
ranked second. 

In goal, the team re- 
turns senior starter Erik 
Henrikson as well as 
sophomore backup John 
Wilson. On attack, se- 
nior Langdon Froomer 
returns to lead the Jays 
offense. 

Last season, Froomer 
led the team in assists 
with 34 and finished 
third in goals, good for 
a spot on the honorable 
mention All-America 
team as determined by 
the Association of Colle- 
giate Water Polo Coaches 


| (ACWPC). 


The team also returns 
30-goal scorers junior 
Matt Fraser and Rookie 
of the Year sophomore 
Jono Gillette. On defense 


FIELD HOCKEY, From B12 
victory over the visiting 
Washington and Lee Gen- 


| erals. 


The contest consisted of 
two full halves of tough de- 
fense spearheaded by ju- 


nior Shannon Cosgrove,.. 


sophomore Francesca 
Cali and MacManus and 
a shutout in goal from 
sophomore Greta Helvie. 

After both teams 
missed several close op- 
portunities to put the 
game away at the end of 
regulation, the contest 
continued into extra time. 

The first few minutes 


the team returns senior 
Garrett Davidson as 
well as junior Giovanni 
Cragnotti. The team also 
welcomes a_ five-man 
freshman class who will 
hopefully contribute 
positively to the team 
this season. 

The team did suffer a 
pair of major losses due 
to the graduation of se- 
niors and co-captains 
Johnny Beal and Wes 
Hopkins, who were the 
team’s leading scorers 
last season. Both players 
were named first-team 
All-Americans, and their 
presence will certainly 
be missed. The team 


will rely on the trio of 


Froomer, Fraser and Gil- 
lette to make up for the 
lost offense stemming 
from the loss of Hopkins 
and Beal who combined 
for 99 goals and 151 total 
points last season. 

The two concluded 
their decorative careers 
ranked third and fourth 
all-time in school history 
in points, and their of- 
fense and leadership will 
both need to be replaced 
for the Jays to have a suc- 
cessful season. 

Froomer said that 
some of the most success- 
ful takeaways from last 
season were “[Knocking] 
off some big teams last 
year, including Princ- 


ame 
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The water polo team will be without their star seniors from last season. 


of extra time were high- 
lighted by some Gener- 
als’ breakaway efforts 
which were foiled by the 
Lady Jays’ back line and 
goalie play. 

Pothast delivered the 
game-winning _ score not 
long after at the 76:01 mark. 

Describing her goal, 
Pothast said, “I cut off the 
pass from their defender 
and went straight to goal 
in order to seal her off. 
The goalie came out at 
me and I realized that all 
I had to do was quickly 
pull the ball to the right 
and sent it behind her. 


Goalies are weighed 
down by their pads so it’s 
all about using speed and 
footwork to beat them.” 
Starting the season on 
the right note was cru- 
cial for the team as well. 
“The win. was the 
first win on Homewood 
to start the 2015 athletic 
season. It felt so good 
to implement all the 
skills we had learned 
from preseason, but at 
the same time we could 
still improve. But start- 
ing the season on a’win 
gives us great momen- 
tum going into the rest 
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eton and Navy at home.” 
He added, “It was big for 
us to perform against 
the top teams.” On the 
more constructive side, 
Froomer said, “We need 
to do a better job of fin- 
ishing games.” He noted 
that the team “Worked a 
lot in preseason on bury- 
ing teams when we're in 
front”, adding, “This is 
crucial for us.” 

Fraser said that he 
saw last season as a suc- 
cess and said that mov- 
ing forward as a team 
returning a lot of play- 
ers, “The most important 
thing that we can do is to 
improve from last season 
is making sure that the 
new players understand 
our system and that we 
take every game one at a 
time.” 

As far as. goals for 
the season, Froomer and 
Fraser both said that the 
team hopes to make it to 
the final game of Eastern 
Championships, with 
Fraser adding that they 
also want to win the 
D-III title. Froomer ex- 
pressed optimism about 
reaching their goals, not- 
ing that although, “Ex- 
pectations are high, this 
is a solid squad and we 
have the pieces to make 
a big run.” 


‘Held Hockey sets the tone with early win 


of the season. Washing- 
ton and Lee got the best 
of us last year on their 
field, so it was especially 
nice to return the favor 
tonight on Homewood,” 
Pothast said. 

.. Up next, the 1-0. Lady 
Jays will host the first 
ever “Yellow Game” 
against Kenyon College 
on Sept. 5. The game will 
be played to raise aware- 
ness for Diffuse Intrinsic 
Pontine Glioma (DIPG). 
The money raised will 
go to the Michael Mosier 
Defeat DIPG Foundation 
to fund research. 


No. 5 ranked Lady Jays seek a return to Final Four 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Staff Writer 


Expectations are high 
all around for the Lady 
Jays as they look to top last 
year’s 19-4-2 record and 
Final Four appearance. 
Hopkins topped the Cen- 
tennial Conference pre- 
season poll voted on by 
the league’s head coaches 
while capturing seven of 
the 11 first place votes. 

The Conference isn’t 
alone in keeping their 
eye on Hopkins since the 
team was ranked fifth 
in the nation in the 2015 
NSCAA D3 _ Preseason 
Poll. This will be the sev- 
enth time in a row that the 
Jays will start their season 
in the top 10, with the No. 
5 spot being their highest 
rank since 2012 when they 
were ranked third. 

There will be big shoes 
to fill, as the team’s two 
leading scorers gradu- 
ated last spring. Recent 
alumnus Sydney Teng 
ended the season with 
11 goals while first team 
All-American Hannah 
Kronick tallied 17 goals in 
her senior campaign. 

Despite losing valuable 
team players, the team is 
confident that the women 
have the ability to return 
to where they were last 
year and even take home 
a championship. The Jays 
will retain a solid core of 
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players led by junior All- 
American Ana _ Bengoe- 
chea. 

“As long as we walk 
away from this season 
feeling as though we put 
everything out there, 
there is no reason why 
we can’t win the national 
championship,” —_ senior 
Hope Lundberg said. 

These expectations 
arise from the hard work 
put in throughout the 
year by the Jays. 

"Preparation for the 
fall honestly starts in the 
spring and goes into the 
summer. Everyone works 
really hard in the off sea- 
sons to come into pre- 
season in the best shape 
possible,” senior Issy Ber- 
key said, who saw time 
in 24 of the 25 games. 
“We also do a lot of team 
bonding off the field so 
our chemistry on the field 
grows even more.” 

“My expectations for 
this season is that we 
will be one of the hardest 
working teams that our 
opponents will ever face 
and that our hard work 
and overall love for the 
game and each other will 
be key factors in achiev- 
ing our goals of winning 
the conference champi- 
onship as well as the na- 
tional — championship,” 
junior Adrienne Johnson 
said, who has been an an- 
chor in a solid Hopkins 


defense for the past few 
years. She has 45 starts 
under her belt already, in- 
cluding 22 last year for a 
defense that allowed just 
.64 goals per game. 

Senior and Laguna 
Niguel, Calif. native 
Alaina Arthur joins 
Johnson as a staple in 
the starting lineup, as 
she started all 25 games 
last season. 

“The best part about 
being a part of the wom- 
en's soccer team here is 
that we are all extremely 
close and all help each 
other balance _ soccer, 
school and anything else 
in our lives,” Arthur said. 
“We are also all lucky 
enough to play competi- 
tively at a high level while 
also all receiving one of 
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Junior defender Adrienne Johnson looks to anchor a solid Hop- 
kins defensive corps that allowed just’.64 goals per game a year ago. 


the best educations in the 
world.” 

“T don’t think I would 
love school nearly as 
much as I do if I didn’t 
have soccer and didn't 
have my team. Especial- 
ly at a school as tough as 
Hopkins. It gives me an 
escape from anything 
stressful that school it- 
self might bring,” said 
Berkey. “The game is so 
much fun to play and the 
competitive nature of 
it makes you feel so ac- 
complished every time I 
step onto the field. 

Hopkins opens its sea- 
son this Saturday vs. York 
College at Homewood 
Field at 11 a.m. and then 
vs. Frostburg State Univer- 
sity on Sunday at 3:30 p.m. 
in the Blue Jay Invitational. 


Head Baseball Coach Bob Babb 
was recently elected into the 
ABCA Hall of Fame. 


SATURDAY 


Football @ Randolph Macon, 1 p.m. 
Women’s soccer vs. York, 11.a.m. 
Volleyball @ St. Thomas, 3 p.m. 


Football scrimmage 
bodes well for Jays 


By SHANE COUGHLIN 
Senior Staff Writer 


The Blue Jay football 
team started the 2015 sea- 
son strongly after earn- 
ing the top spot in the 
Centennial Conference 
preseason poll for their 
seventh consecutive year. 
A scrimmage against 
Catholic University dis- 
played plenty of reasons 
to be optimistic for the 
Jays, who enter the year 
as defending conference 


champions. 
No score was kept, but 
the simulation hosted 


a healthy crowd of fans 
who got a brief insight 
into what to expect this 
year. 

Neither team displayed 
any first game jitters and 
wasted no time getting 
into aggressive and com- 
petitive football. 

“Our coaches look at 
the scrimmage as an- 
other practice and a way 
for everyone to get better 
in game-like situations,” 
senior offensive lineman 


Rowan Cade said. “I think 
everyone individually 
and as a team got better.” 
Cade is one of eight 
starters returning for head 
coach Jim Margraff’s of- 
fense and will anchor the 
offensive line unit. There 
will be a huge emphasis on 
dominating the trenches 
given the talented depth at 
the running back position. 
Senior Brandon Cherry 
and junior Stuart Walters 
headline a backfield that 
should get plenty of work 
after rushing for 2,646 
yards and 34 touchdowns 
a year ago, averaging a 
monstrous 204 yards per 
game and 4.7 yards per 
attempt in the process. 
“We have a lot of great 
running backs that know 
how to make plays,” Cade 
said regarding the skill 
group. “As linemen we 
want to get a good push 
and be physical up front 
to let our backs run for a 
lot of yards.” 
Beyond Cherry and 
Walters, junior Dionisio 
See FOOTBALL, pace B10 


Cross-Country looks to 
extend successtul legacy 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


Although lacrosse 
tends to occupy much of 
the athletics spotlight at 
Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, the men’s and women’s 
cross-country teams have 
built an equally unparal- 
leled record of grandiose 
achievements and consis- 
tent championship level 
performance. 

The women’s team 
has won seven straight 
Centennial Conference 
Championships. The men 
won most recently in 2013 
and followed up with a 
strong second place finish 
in 2014, trailing behind 
only perennial . power 
Haverford College Fords 


five all-conference run- 
ners from last season, 
including four first team 
standouts. Two sisters on 
the team, junior Sophia 
and sophomore Tess Mee- 
han, were both All-Amer- 
icans last year and expect 
to contribute significantly 
to the success of the Lady 
Jays this upcoming fall. 
When asked to com- 
ment on expectations 
and goals for the upcom- 
ing season, standout So- 
phia Meehan mentioned 
that the scheduled slate 
would feature some es- 
pecially rigorous com- 
petition to help the 
group focus in the early 
portion of the slate. 
“This season we have a 
very competitive schedule 


in the con- with a lot of 
ference fun travel 
standings. trips lined 

ie hisce up to get the 
women’s team ready 
team has and excited 
also. won for hopeful- 
iano Teese ly another 
straight successful 
national season,” 
titles with Meehan 
three of said. “We 
their top will be com- 
five run- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM peting at 
ners re- Head Coach Bobby Van Allen Jona and at 
turning returns to lead the Jays again. Paul Short 
from a (Lehigh) 
dominant 2014 cam-_ which will have a lot of 
paign. great D-I teams and a few 


The Lady Jays appear 
primed to repeat their 
string of recent dominance, 
according to the Centen- 
nial Conference coaches. 

The Hopkins women 
were picked to win the 
Centennial by eight of the 
nine conference coaches 
in their preseason poll, 
finishing with 81 points. 
The Dickinson College 
Red Devils were slated 
second with one first 
place vote and 70 points 
while Haverford, the 
Swarthmore Garnets and 
the Muhlenberg Mules 
rounded out the top five. 

The Lady Jays return 


# 


top D-III teams. We will 
also be traveling to Disney 
with a group of about ten 
girls in late October. Even 
though the meet does not 
have the same caliber of 
competition, it will be an 
awesome way to keep the 
girls motivated and work- 
ing hard in order to make 
that travel team.” 

Tess Meehan, coming 
off of a brilliant freshman 
campaign for the Lady 
Jays, added that another 
conference and national 
title is certainly attainable 
given the cohesiveness 
of the squad, significant 

See XC, pace B10 


Dev’s Corner: 
Fantasy Football 


Lead columnist and 
fantasy football enthusiast 
Devin Tucker presents his 
take on draft strategies, the 
art of team management 
and the NFL preseason 
thus far. Page B11 


Water Polo Season 
Preview 


Leading their conference 
in and out of the water, the 
water polo team placed three 
members on the ACWPC 
All-America teams this past 
year. See what they are up to 
this year. Page B11 


Women’s Soccer earns No. 5 rank’ 


2 HOPKINSSPORTSCOM 
the top 10 nationally 


Coach Bob Babb Hall 


of Fame Inductee 


Head Baseball Coach 
Bob Babb, has been inducted 
into the American Baseball 
Coaches (ABCA) Hall of 
Fame. Look in next week’s is- 


sue for an exclusive interview 
with Coach Babb. 
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Field Hockey wins a thriller in season opener 


By JOHN STOLLER 
Sports Editor 
MICHAEL POZO 
Staff Writer 


As the new school year 
begins, many of the finest 
athletes at Hopkins have 
just completed tough, 
busy preseasons in prepa- 
ration for their upcoming 
fall seasons. 

Not least among them 


is the Field Hockey team, 
which was ___ recently 
picked to finish third in 
the latest Centennial Con- 
ference Preseason Poll. 
The Blue Jays will return 
a crew of seasoned veter- 
ans with the experience 
necessary to lead the team 
to another successful year. 
Last season the Jays 
finished 10-9 and earned 
a playoff berth before 


Men's Soccer expectations 
high as pre-season ends 


By ZACHERY JAFFE 
Staff Writer . 
The Hopkins men’s 


soccer team looks to re- 
turn to Centennial Con- 
ference glory after four 
consecutive first round 
exits in the conference 
tournament. The 2014 sea- 
son, which saw the Jays 
finish with a 9-7-2 record 
(3-5-1 within conference), 
began with high expecta- 
tions. While the Jays did 
not exceed expectations, 
they certainly set the 
stage for what could be a 
special season this. year 
for Coach Craig Appleby’s 
squad. 

Coach Appleby returns 
for his eighth season at the 
helm of the men’s soccer 
program. Under Appleby 
the Jays have not missed 
the Centennial Conference 
postseason tournament 
and have appeared in the 
National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association (NCAA) 
Tournament Sweet 16 
from 2008 to 2010. 

The team’s return to 
the NCAA tournament 
will start with the back 
line, where Appleby re- 
turns the four main con- 


tributors including his 
two captains, seniors Eric 
Buck and Andrew Park. 
Park, a three-time all 
conference selection, will 
serve as captain for his 
second year, while this 
will be Buck’s first year as 
captain. 

“Like any team in col- 
lege athletics, we want to 
win a national champion- 
ship,” Park said. “It’s ob- 
viously important to have 
that end goal, but we also 
see the importance of tak- 
ing each individual game 
as an opportunity to get 
better as a team and a 
family.” , 

Joining them on the 
back line are starters from 
last season, senior Gary 
Lawrence and sophomore 
Jonah Muniz. Also compet- 
ing for playing time will be 
senior Kevin Caskey, soph- 
omore Eric Herbert and 
freshman Arden Chew. 

The team’s attack also 
returns six of nine goal 
scorers from a season ago. 
Missing from the attack 
will be midfielder Kota- 
ro Mitsuhashi, a second 
team Centennial Confer- 
ence selection who led the 
SrE MEN’S SOCCER, PAGE B10 


falling to the Ursinus 
College Bears in the Cen- 
tennial Conference semi- 
finals. This year the team 
will look to build off 
its experience and once 
again contend for a con- 
ference championship. 

Among the team’s top 
returners are a_ strong 
group of senior captains: 
Kiana Duncan, Leslie 
MacManus and _ Elena 
Gresick. Both Duncan and 
MacManus started all 19 
games for the Lady Jays 
last season while posting 
impressive statistics. 
MacManus was named 
First Team All-Centennial 
Conference as well as Sec- 
ond Team National Field 
Hockey Coaches Associa- 
tion (NFHCA) All-South 
for her reliable defen- 
sive work. Duncan also 
has played a key role in 
steadying the defense and 
initiating the offense out 
of the midfield. 

Gresick is coming back 
after missing last sea- 
son due to injury. In her 
first two seasons, Gresick 
started every game on the 
Jays defense and broke 
the school record for de- 
fensive saves. 

On the offensive side, 
the Blue Jays will return 
almost all of their top scor- 
ers from last season. Soph- 


Junior Victoria Piscopo looks to lead this ye 


omore Princess Sutherland 
led the team in goals last 
season and will be back to 
spearhead the offense. <- 

Additionally the team 
will look forward to con- 
tinuing contributions 
from some of their other 
top scorers such as senior 
Natalie Vicas and sopho- 
more Morgan Pothast. 

“Our number one goal 
is to do well in the Cen- 
tennial Conference this 
season. We’re just going 
to take the season one 
game at a time and play 
our best,” Duncan said. 
“This season is different 
from the last three that 
I've played in that we 
have a lot of really tal- 
ented players returning. 
We have a very strong 
starting lineup with 11 
experienced players and 
a pretty deep bench. Ev- 
eryone has the capabili- 
ties to contend for a start- 
ing spot, so it should be a 
pretty exciting year.” 

The team also wel- 
comed four new players 
in this year’s freshman 
class, all of whom will be. 
eager to contribute. 

The Jays delivered on 
the preseason anticipa- 
tion and accolades on 
Tuesday, Sept. 1 with 
a thrilling 1-0 home 
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